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29 PINS OF PLATINUM 





Onlv on** man in th#* ?\vi^y knew hiiw 
hi liaiiillt' that timrhine. I'br Im-al 
liiiftiir !*aid hi*^ injiiml ^yy^ i nuldn'l 
In- . , . I ruining antitber man 

v^iHiiiJ lakf nionlh."^ full nf ua>«ti' 
\\\\\\ ilrlav^. 'X\\v lllUfl UiHllit lir 

jilili'd fnr lifi". 1 h> t'ltijiU^vt'r 'fe iii&iir- 

Hilt \\\v ini-diival ?*|it-cinli^t of Anirri- 
4'ati M11I1141I jtbrMr iii^uriifire I'Mtii- 
|ianv} saiii UnTr % AS hiijM' fi>r I hi* 
t*\r, H«' jit-rfMriiirii a rare* (ieUrati* 
<i|H'ratiuii, piniiiit^ dack thf' ri^lina 
^\ith 29 \nt\% of irido ptalinunu an 
allav far murt' ran* ainl far nuire 
eobtly tlian platinum ilM*]f, 



Amerirati Mutual spent far morf* on 
I he o[ieratiiin than rfM|iHrrMl li\ 
law — more llian it <'**llet*if*il in tlir 
etnphivr r'i5 iniinrani^e priunium. 
But the rmplciyer was spared frotii 
higher insurance rate^^ ami hi;^^ of 
a vahiahlt- man. The rnan ww^ 
spareil the lojjiii af an eye. \\\^ \ \\\\v^ 
as^ a bread winner \im saveti, 

H»'?^i Jr"i rehaliilitation of vahiefl 
nrt-n a rid utituen, Arnf*rjc*'iii Mir- 
tiiaiofli'r><*rnpioyer^ tun furtiit*r 
priifiUi. One is from accident 
prevention* lhroiij!]i a safelv 
l^ro^rairi indi^idnallv dr'st^nrd 
fi»rea<^b tinri. (I f umired^ ot pnl- 




icyholders lia%'e lowered insuraiK-e 
eo^ljii L»elt>w eoj 11 petitory, J 

Tfie other is Iroin div idends of 2i)' \ or 
more 4jf insuruiice fosts, paid all pol- 
ie\ holders yearly since IHB7, 

See what you, loo, could nave in Ameri- 
can MulnaJ on practical I v zill forms of 
bu&inr?>> and }i*'r^^omii insurance. Write 
todav for 11 cm 12 Companies 
Ma.le $l,247,299.<n) \ Address 
Oept, M, 112 Brrkelry Street, 



^et 3 profits with 

American Mutual 



American Mutual Liability Insurance Company Kam^ offirv: Boston, Mass. 
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reparedness 




"pVURING the first six mooths of 
I. J 1940, the volume of freight for 
export handled through Atlantic 
and Gulf ports of the United States 
reached a level unequalcd since 
the war years of 1917-18, 

And yet this volume was handled 
so smoothly by the American rail- 
roads that no comment about it 
appeared in the news. 

Why? 

Because preparedness, with the 
railroads, is not a newly discovered 
need. It is something the railroads 
have studied and worked for ever 
si nee the e nd of the first World War, 

And the plain fact is — in ipetd and 
operating efficiency iiye American 
raiiroads today are at the highest 
peak in thtir history. 

Freight train speed averages 62% 
higher than in 1920. 

That's because heavier rails have 
been laid — sidetrack mileage has 



been increased — ^terminal facilities 
have been enlarged — terminal 
operations have been speeded up 
— arrangements for having cars on 
hand wherever and whenever they 
are needed have been vastly im- 
proved. During the first six months 
of 1940 the railroads placed in 
service more new freight cars 
than in any like period in the last 
10 years. 

Today freight trains actually per- 
form more than twice as much 
transportation service per hour as 
trains did 20 years ago. 

An indication of the ability of the 
railroads of the United States to 
take care of any traffic that may 
develop is shown by the fact that 
between August and October, 
1939* they handled without car 
shortage or delay the largest in- 
crease in business ever recorded 
in so short a time. 

The big fact is — in capacity and 



in operating skill and methods — 
the railroads are ready to do their 
share in speeding national defense 
— and a mighty big share it is 
bound to be. 

And that's why we say ^ give the 
railroads an equal chance to keep 
themselves fit to do the job that 
they alone can do. 




FOR *90 

Start from your home town now 
on a Grand Circle Tour of the 
Uniced States — ease coast, west 
coast, border to border — go by 
one rouce, return by anoiher — 
liberal stopovers— for $90 rail- 
road fare in coaches — Si 35 in 
Put! mans (plus $45 for one or 
two pa^^etigcrs in a lower berth). 

NOW-TRAVEL ON CREDIT 

SsA vour to eel ticket ag«tit 




WAlMlHaTOK. D. C. 



iiTJptltin iiric« 13 (>U ont j»if; |T.50 ihrire re^ri; t% rcnu & cvp^jr Eiii.fftk<4 » inunti-i'liiii riUEur M^rrli 30, ll^li^ it, Itw 




THE idea is not fantastic Over in the coroer is enough space for a 
Fairbanks*Morse Diesel with which to generate your own power. 
Installation is not expensive. No major construction is required. 
No engine room crew is necessary, Diesel fuel is cheap. 

Hundreds of plant owners have discovered the ''treasure** of lower 
power cost by generating their own in exactly this way. Neat "treasure/' 
too— from 20% to 50% savings— and more! 

Probably you could reduce power cosis some with any DieseL But 
while you are at it, shove them all the u ay itf the ^///Mw/ Fairbanks-Morse 
builds mdustrial Dteseh for that* S-l-o*w engine speed and two-cycle 
design for longer life, lower maintenance, less frequent servicing, 
lower operating cost. The records prm e iff 

Investigate F*M Diesel power. Write Fairbanks, Morse Sc Co,, Depart- 
ment 1 20, 600 S. Michigan Ave,, Chicago, 111. Branches and service 
stations throughout the United States and Canada. 




MODEL 32 FAIRBANKS MORSC DIESEL, 

a familiar sight in factories, mills, 
mines, and all kinds of induscrial 
plants where low-cost, dependable 
power is a must* This Diesel is avail- 
able in vartoui sizes to meet a wiiJe 
variety of power requirements. 



FAIRBAMKS-MORSE 

OlfSEl ENCINIS WITEI SfSTCMS 

PIMfS WiSllflS-IKDHfit 

ELECTIIGJIl MiCilitlT filM ftil^MEiT 

rAlilliKS SGIIES STOKEIS 

l«ILiOlD EQUimiif Alt C9NDiri0llER$ 
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In the National Defense 

WE 
VOLUNTEER 



... to design special measures for the protection of government 
property against fire. 

... to cooperate with private industry hi making plants engaged 
on government contraets safer from fire. 

... to lend the services of our arson investigators to the public 
autliorilies in the detection of firebugs and saboteurs. 

... to urge llie elimination of fire hazards, wherever they may 
be, so that \ntal defense work will not he interrupted by fire. 

... to apply every facility at our command to the promotion of 
the national defense, and to join our forces with other organiza- 
tions devoted to the same end. 



THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRrFERS 

Naiim-iiidf organization of 200 mpiiat itock* jitc imitmntr companiti 
as John Streeip New York EL^tabli^hed in 1866 




^CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE provide. «ou„j 

protection at a predetermined price, without ri&k of further cost. In addilbn lo kgaf reijerrea^ its policies are backed 
by cash capitai and surplus funds set aside to meet not merely normaJ claims but also the sweeping losses due lo 
conHagrations and other catastrophes. Its ot^anked public j^er^ices are national in scope. Its system of 
opfratinp thrniitjli Aiirnf- i ver\fwhere gives prompt personal service lo policyholders. 



A 



FiFsf Line of Seciinfy 

hrica's SHCURm^ in a troubled world rests solidly on three great 
supports— American jarms, Anicrican Jactories, and American irafisporiathn. 

Because of America s Jarms we alone among the great nations of the world 
can feed all our people regularly, adecjuately, and unf^iilingly from the produce 
of our own land. In this nation we need fear no famine, no blockade. 

Because of our unecjualed jaciorits we can, after preparation^ produce almc^ 
anythmg we require, in almost any Cjuantities, Of products that advance the 
human welfare, we are the greatest makers the world has ever seen. 

Because of our unmatched transportaiimi system— rat K water, air, and high- 
way- we can move people and gcK)ds wherever they are needed more speedily 
and n\ore efficiently than any other nation. In particuliir our highways and our 
motor trucking system have no equals elsewhere. 

All ihese s&urces &J fiatimml strettgth owe much to J arm machinery. 

Machines make possible our vase farm production. They increase the farmer's 
speed and efficiency. They bring higher crop yields. They combat the effects of 
drouth, pests, and bad weaiher. 

But farm machines have done much more than this. A centurj^ ago it required 
nine people living on farms to support themselves and one person in town. To- 
day one man on the land supports himself and more than three people in town. 
America s industrial and transportation greatness has been made possible only 
by this release of men from toil on the land, brought about by farm machinery. 

So America's First Line of Security is on the farm, manned by the sun-bronzed 
army of American farmers— the foundation of our strength as a nation in time 
of pc^ace or in a %\'orld at war. 

This is the mechanized army of the peaceful heJds. reiving on machines. For 
more than 100 years the fiirrn ecjuipment industry and the men and women 
in it have supplied this army with constantly better machines. It is our pride 
that today the American farmers are, beyond all comparison, the most efficient 
and the best equipped in the world to meet the vital demand for food prcHluction, 

There is no weakness in America's First Line of Security', nor will there be, 

Prtsuhnt 

Internatjonal H arvj ster Company 

Chicago, JILinois 



TRACTORS • FARM H Q U I P M I- N T • TRUCKS • INDUSTRIAL POWER 



Shake Hands with 
Our Contributors 



Chief danger to property in all the 
world has never been from thieves or 
covetous neighbors, but from the acquisi' 
tive and confiscatory activities of rulers, 
writes Roscoe Pound, former dean of 
the Harvard Law School. Together with 
such loss of property has nearly always 
come loss of liberty and the rulers' declar- 
ations that their confiscatory activities 
were for the public good. 

Professor Pound fears that rise of totali- 
tarian governments under the unchecked 
rule of leaders who govern by discretion 
instead of law will destroy all freedom and 
make personal liberty or property rights 
a mere sham. 

Donald Despoin was director of a sur- 
vey for a U. S. Senate subcommittee's in- 
vestigation of profit sharing. On comple- 
tion of the hearmga. a gi'oup of employers 
who had successfully operated profit- 
sharing plans in their own establishments, 
organized the American Profit Sharing In- 
stitute and chose Mr. Despain as manag- 
ing director. His article suggests how 
profit sharing may be used as a means to 
assure labor cooperation under war-time 
pressure. 

WilUom Hausberg tells how John Ring- 
ling North and Henry Ringling North, 
nephews of the famous John Ringling. 
both then under 34, raised $1,000,000 to 
aave "the greatest show on earth*' for 
their family* com batted strikes, took the 
circus off the road temporarily and mod- 
ernized the whole outfit to put it back in 
the black, 

George Reiss is industrial news editor 
o£ The Vindicator, Youngstown, Ohio, 
where he has been in frequent contact 
with Russell Hetz, the subject of his 
article. For the past 17 years. Mr. Hetz 
has speciali^d in demolition and salvage 
work. 

His operation includes plants of Car- 
negie-llhnois Steel, Hepubiic Steel, Ameri- 
can Locomotive, American Rolling Mill, 
Hayes Body and Certain-teed, 

Lui F< Kellnicinn is a member of the firm 
of Klieber & Hellmann. machine tool and 
special machinery builders of Indian- 
apolis. He started work as a machinist 
apprentice when 14 years old: was a 
draftsman and mechanical engineer for 
Fairbanks Morse Electrical Mfg. Co., be- 
fore becoming a tool designer for Liberty 
motors at the start of the war in 1917. After 
the war he was one of four men chosen 
to plan the conversion of the plant from 
war work to automobile production. Later 
he became works manager of the Duesen- 
berg Automobile and Motors Company 
and served with several other companies 
In a similar capacity until he organized 
his own business. 
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ni say "33 to 1" 

wins at the 19th holel 




BLENDED 33 TIMES TO MAKE 
ONE GREAT BEER! 



A GRAND NEW BONNET 
WITH A 
&LUE RmBON 
ON IT 



The goodness never varies^because 
every single gloss of BLUE RIBBON 
\% a blend of 33 separate brews ! 

Tr^at Vfttir^^eir lo a ^li^n^ of Pjibnt lihif^ 
Riiilmn lotliiy, Firbl ymril riijfiy thr brnk 
i»f il — iht* rlarily, th<* -parkU', \hv crt'umy 
1 1 ail. 

3Firl lierr ^mfM>l.hntri«4^ ran rpfj/Zr l*r I 

For in tliBl glumf — aitil in every gli^m iif 
lihje Ribbon i»a blend cif not two, or five. 



or twirlvi-.^biit 'XI M>|»ir«le Hri'ws, from 3i 

And cMch brew id as fine a** % y^Ar« nf 
M^ientiMitf and Pab^l 
ingredieHth can make it. 

An expeniiivc way t»i brew? fif course! 
But ibafn^bal niak»«8 Blue Hibhon Amrr^ 
irft^s f*temium Ht^i^r, with a KmiNttbiu^n 
ibat h unique . , , and a ^c»Oilm*ttft that 
never varie«». 

S«uneiiiiip today « have the jileai^iare uf 
meeting a irbi^M of Blue Ribbon. 



^'t^ blend -^^^mz^^^ 



Bine Ribbon 
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oTua^illsd!. 

VARIETY VACATION 

You arrive soonert can alay lonqer If you 
tame lo Virginia by Irain. Fares are low. 
schedules convenient. On ihe Norfolk and 
Western Hallway, up- to- the minute Luxury 
Coachesr sleepint) cars, dining cars, lounge 
and observation cars are completely air- 
cond it toned ■ . « lor cool refreshing travel 
comfort. 

SUNSHINE and SEASHORE 

Down Virginia way on the shores of the 
blue Atlantic, you can soak up a smooth 
suntann lake dips in the sparkling suri go 
fiahing and boating . . « your choice is 
timitiess. You'll fill every mlnulo with fun 
and excitement! 

MOUNTAIN RESORTS 

Or. if you preler the mountains, try otve 
of the many popular resorts thai nestle high 
in the Blue Ridge and Alteghanies. Hike or 
ride horseback along wooded trails.^ Swim 
in cool mountain pools. Play golJ. tennis, or 
just relajc and rest J You'll enioy everything 
you do tn Virginia, 

HISTORIC SCENES 

In the Old Dominion are many hallowed 
hLsloric shrines, easily reached on the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway. Come lo Virginia 
by train . . . this summer. You'U lind 
"The Land of Homanc«'' at its b«stl 




NORFOLK 

AND 

WESTER 

R a I L w a Y 



Through the 
EDITOR'S SPECS 



When men are boys 

NOR WALK, CONN., citizens tell a 
story about two brothers in that town 
who inherited the family home joint- 
ly. They couldn't get along living to- 
gether nor could they agree on any 
other division of the estate except to 
cut the house in two, move one-half 
over onto the opposite side of the lot 
and build a fence between them. 

The story is confirmed by a recent 
report of two partners in the restau- 
rant business in Red Wing, Minn, 
These men were at loggerheads as to 
how the business was to be run. Nei- 
ther could or would buy out the 
other's interest on satisfactory terms* 
They compromised by each managing 
the business for 24 hours, then alter- 
nating with the other. When they 
changed shifts the retiring partner 
gathered op and removed all his food, 
supplies and other belongings. 

This sounds pretty silly but neither 
the two brothers nor the two res- 
taurateurs are any more foolish than 
those business men in every town and 
city who strain their ingenuity to 
make things tough for some competi* 
tor. The competitor generally hits 
back and two men who ought to be 
partners in an industry or trade be- 
come business enemies, each strewing 
thorns in the paths of both. 

They feed on greenbacks 

EVERY year has its new bug that 
threatens to devastate the land unless 
the Department of Agriculture re- 
ceives a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars extra to mobilize against the 
invasion. Each appropriation is only 
the beginning of an endless series to 
eradicate the same insect. The war 
goes on with never an armistice. 

Newest bug in the sky is the white 
fringed beetle which the "bugolo- 
gists" of the Department say can be 
whipped for $600,000, If you give the 
Department this money, Rep, Dirksen 
of Illinois warned the House, look out 
that farmers don't come in and de- 
mand reimbursement for damage 
done to their crops by the beetle erad- 
icators* 

Up rose Rep, Cannon of Missouri to 



say that a bill to pay for such damage 
already had been drawn and would 
be introduced by another member *'in 
a few days." 

Touching pest scares, including the 
European corn borer, Rep* Cannon 
continued: 

They assured us that unless the corn 
borer was exterminated we would have 
to discontinue the production of corn. 
We appropriated ahogether $17,000,000 
to fight the corn borer. EventuaUy they 
discovered it did practicaUy no damage 
and today we pay no attention to it. 

Then came the Mediterranean fnjitfly. 
We were told it would destroy every cit- 
rus grove in the United States. So we 
appropriated altogether $10,000,000 to de- 
stroy the Mediterranean fruitfSy. Finally, 
Chairman Buchanan of the Committee on 
AppropfiaUona went down to Florida 
to see how they were spending aU this 
money. When he came back he told the 
Committee he did not believe there ever 
bad been a single Mediterranean fruitfly 
in Florida, 

Now, here is the come-back. There has 
been introduced, as the gentleman from 
lUinois (Mr, Dirksen) told you» a bill to 
appropriate $7,500,000 to pay for the 
damage done to the citrus people when 
the United States agents were down there 
trying to find the Mediterranean fruitfly. 

Those experts in the W,P,A, who 
invent "made work'' projects to occu- 
py the unemployed should consider 
the great possibilities in bug eradi- 
cation engineering. 

Education from above 

CURIOUS, we tried to ascertain some- 
thing about the extent of radio * 'ed- 
ucation'' by the Government, The 
subject, we found, is a jungle as im- 
penetrable as the statistical morasses 
of federal finance* We did, however, 
obtain some very suggestive data on 
national broadcasting done over the 
networks by the executive depart- 
ments and independent agencies of 
the Government. For April, 1940p in 
no way an unusual month, the tabula- 
tion is as follows for N,B,C, Blue and 
Red networks, Columbia and Muttial 
broadcasting systems : 

Total number of programs 108 

Total network time . 35 hrs, 32 min. 
Total estimated gross valu- 
ation of network periods $335,303 
In one year this amounts to 1,296 
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HE prt»fes!i*ur *^uii yivt* ywu 
mitioiit^ in U'riii» uf 
ty, BOil €€>rro£ti(iii5 iinil strengths 
til meet Btre»»€» — ImU if j'4»u 
arc a taxfHiyer^ all you need lo 
rem em Iter is that cmi iron 
water itia] ntii lun e a ii^^efial life 
of more lliaii a eerilury, That^n 
nliy east iron ]ijjie naves taxes. 

jjs ^ 
Cast iron fiipe lian a proved 
useful life at leai^t double the 
mtimitlpd life itf other fiipe 
MHeil f€»r w ater* gas and sewer 
mains. It as the only ferrous 
metal pipe praetieahle for 
sueh mains that rust w ill not 
tiestroy. Siases from lU lo 
H i inches. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^ *^ ^ 1 

CAST I RON PI PE 

mt CAST IRON Pff E RESEARCH ASS*N. T f . WOLFE. RESEARCH ENaiKC^R. PEOPLES GAS BLOG.. CHtCAGO 



I programa, 426 hours and 24 minutes, 
time value $4,023,636, Valuation fig- 
ures are estimates baaed on average 
rates for all the stations in the net- 
works. It is true that not all the sta- 
tions in a chain may use any one pro* 
gram. 

On the other hand, this estimate 
covers only a part, and perhaps the 
lesser part* of free time obtained by 
the Government to sell itself to the 
people through this advertising me- 
dium. It takes no account of all those 
transcriptions that are sent lo radio 
stations with a letter gently suggest* 
ing that the originating bureau (a 
part of the same Government that 
' licenses the station) be advised when 
I the disk has been used. Nor of Gov- 
ernment programs that originate lo- 
cally through field offices of the Gov- 
ernment and are offered to regional 
chains and individual stations. Nor of 
speeches by the President and mem* 
bers of Congress, 
I Senator Pittman obtains time t 
! answer Col Lindbergh, for instance, 
or some other Senator to praise the 

Finally, we have not touched the 
actual outlay of public funds for prep 
' aration of scripts and dramatic pro- 
ductions. 

Not to mention the salaries of radi 
'Information specialists"— piiblicit 
men to you — in the Office of Educa 
tion, the Office of Government Re- 
ports and all the agencies that pre- 
pare and stage their own productions. 

The broadcasting industry and we 
taxpayers pay rather dearly for the 
privilege we have of turning a dia^j 
and thrilling to some variation of 
that oft'told tale- — what our Govern- 
ment at Washington is doing to make 
us happy. 



it 

i 



i 



The new democracy 



A READER who says he has been 
spending considerable time beside his 
radio while convalescing from an ill- 
ness sends us a few^ notes that he 
picked up from the Government's Na- 
tional Farm and Home Hour broad- 
casts. fl 
We pass on several of them as in 
sample of the new function of Gov- 
ernment to educate its citizens via 
great national radio netw^ork of 9 
stations. 

Apples and pork taste very good t 

Canned tomatoes mil at have a certain 

degree of red color 

A shirt should fit well around the nec 
There are ways to get "cruneh" in 

peanut butler sandwich; mix choppe 

celery with it, or raw carrot or onion o 

dill pickle. 

"All This and Heaven, Too" 

SOME DAY a diligent coips of work 
era may be put to cataloging all th 
services and activities of the federal 
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Government in one volume* a job only 
to be compared with the annual com* 
pilation of Sears, Roebuck's catalog. 
In the meantime an excellent new 
handbook is available: "The Govern- 
ment at Your Service," by Archie 
Robertson ( Houghton Miiflin Co, ) , 

Here are a few of the 1001 things 
the Government does for the people in 
return for the six bilHons or so it col- 
lects annually in various forms of 
taxes : 

The Children's Bureau wUl send a 
jst*ries of 12 folders on motherhood to 
any pernons planning to adopt a child. 
Or it win supply a nice sex booklet, "The 
Wonderful Story of Life-— A Mother Talks 
With Her Daughter." 

Mothers who want someone to mind 
their children may phone the nearest 
omce of the W.P,A. 

If you plan to build a home the Home 
Loan Bank Board will send you a cut-fee 
architect, whether or not you finance 
the deal through F. H. A. 

Those who feel disgruntled with some 
business concern may lodge a complaint 
with the Federal Trade Commission. It 
will be investigated and no name di- 
VTJ Iged. 

In Idaho the Government employs bea* 
vers to build dams, 

A Civilian Conservation Corps forester 
may ring a housewife's doorbell and say: 
' Madam, we are going over your land 
to get out the wild currant It is to save 
!he white pine " 

At Bonneville Dam a Government man 
is on duty to count the fish as they go by. 

Lake Mattamuskeet, in North Carolina, 
w^as drained several years ago in a well- 
meant but unsuccessful cooperative 
farming vent\jre. 

Uncle Sam will be glad to send you a 
"Handbook of Sound Effects*' which tells 
how to bark like a dog. 

The Librarj^ of Congress compiles bib- 
liographies for interested citizenia on such 
sybjects as the art of knife throwing. 

W.P.A. artists copy and index for ready 
reference. Shaker furniture, cigar-store 
Indians and other art items* 

Men wanted! 

IP you are called upon to advise your 
son or some other young; fellow about 
vocational opportunities you might 
suggest ship fitting. The Navy is un- 
able to find skilled ship fitter for 
naval construction jobs. 

Structural iron workers are scarce, 
too. And there are many more jobs in 
bridge building and heavy sheet metal 
work than there are men available 
to take them. The same goes for 
skilled explosives operators, ship- 
wrights, coppersmiths, machinists 
and lens makers. 

There is still no shortage of un- 
skilled laborers and clerical workers 
are almost as plentiful as writers. 
Best job insurance for a young man 
today is to learn well one of the man* 
ual trades. 

Ethics ond sociolist dogma 

IN between war and politics battling 
raucously for precedence, we drank a 
cup of black coffee and settled beside 
a stilted radio for an evening with 



• Loin, before ihh era of *pe. 
^ro ,zai.o„, Hertford Stean, 
UoiJer i^iiw ilm the engine^^ring 
involved m injuring utdmiFv 
agauist loss from plant-wrecking 
Jife-endanseriitg aixidents to 
power equipment was 50 very 
exacting as to merit the whole 
aiienuon of any vompuny that 
un^^rtook it. For 74 year. Hart- 
lord has been doing thii^^io Ui^ 
€^rlu.i<,n of all otht^r inier^,H. 

io reduce hazard {und thus re- 
rfn'-e co$| to policyholders), |l,e 
Company early developed its sys- 
tem of mspertfons . , , of learning 
the symptoms which lell of fault h 
sinicinres by which power 
''""-(^e.^^ed, and of then search- 
»ng out the.e f«iiJts before rhey 
t an eause disaster- 

With more than 400 speeblly 
iHirned field men. directed hy I 



liome-offiee engineering .t^ff r m- 
Ployed exeludvely in the f^tudv of 
Powerplani accident cau.e. ^nd 
prevention, Hartford insurance^ 
proteetion probably bas no 
p^irallel far efficiency and con. 
venient, nearby facilJfies, 

Because of sound financial 
^^irength and long experience ii, 
doing one thing well^ 

Hnrtford ^tenm Boiier 
chosen m protect a preponderant 
pan of America's inmred nou^r 
equipment; and to .hop^in.p^ct 
^ore than 907. 0/ the ncinW\ 
mdustrinl.pt,tcer boilers durinK 
their construction, 

Vour agent or broker will lell 
you that nowhere can you find 
hrier service In connection i%iih 
ihe in^urantc of boilers, engines, 
turbines, pressure vessels or elee. 
inVal power equipment. 



' - a iritai power equipment. 

THE Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
AND Insurance Compant 



HAirroita, 

CONNECTICUT 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 



are these 
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Their Laboratory Supervision of Milk and Ice Cream 
gives you added Assurance of Quality and Purity 



More ikan one hundred Seal test Laboratories are 
spread over America . . . staHed by dairy scientists, 
chemists and skilled laboratory workers. 

In ice cream and dairy plants of member-com- 
panies they maintain a constant vigil over quality 
and purity . . . testing, checking, supervising the 
processing of milk, ice cream and other dairy 
products, Supplementiiig the work of local health 
authorities, they bring to each plant the pooled 
knowledge and eicperience of the entire Sealtcst 



Laboratory System. In turn, their work is checked 
by Seal test Zone Laboratories — and Zone Labora- 
tories axe watched over by the Seal test Master 
Laboratory. 

So — when you buy Sealtest Supervised Milk and 
Ice Cream^ — a great network of Laboratory Super- 
vision brings you added assurance of quality and 
pmity. Millions of housewives have learned to look 
for the red-and-white Sealtest Symbol when they 
buy dairy products. 



SEALTEST, INC.. AND ITS M E M B E R * CO M P A N I ES ARE SUB- 
SIDIAHIES OF NATrONAL DAIRY PRODtlCTS COHPORATION 
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Max Hirsch's ^'Democracy m Social- 
ism." 

The book was written by an Aus- 
tralian single taxer in 1900 and re- 
printed recently by the Robert Schalk- 
enbach Foundation. 

It shows the socialists have learned 
precious little in these tremendous 40 
years. 

Factions are as abusive of one an- 
other as ever but all of them still 
stand on the monstrous fallacy that 
the individual has no natural rights 
in this world. 

Now, as then, they hold that he 
exists for the State, that society is 
not bound to reward a man eitlier in 
proportion to his services or his 
wants, but only as expediency dic- 
tates. To this says Hirsch: 

To the laborer belongs the fruits of 
his toll, is generally regarded as the only 
ethical standard of economic justice. So- 
cialism utterly d*'nies Iht* truth of this 
proposition, and teacher that the fruits 
of individual labor belong, not to the 
laborer* but to the society of which he 
forms part* to be used by it in such 
manner as may, in its opinion, promise 
the best social result. 

The nub of the whole issue of Col- 
lectivism—embracing Socialism » Com* 
munism, Fascism, Naziism and every 
stripe of levelling creed— is moral. 
The elementary and indispensable 
ethic of a civilized society is respect 
for a man's right to enjoy that which 
he has labored to acquire. Neither an 
individual nor the whole society may 
take it from him by force or subter- 
fuge. 

"Yachting" goes democratic 

CURRENT grim accent on nation's 
naval might is pleasantly tempered 
in contemplating activities of private- 
ly-owned pleasure craft. Total of 
country's recreational flotilla is fig- 
ured at about 700,000 motor boats 
and sail boats, excluding row boats, 
kayaks, dinghies and canoes. Of this 
total, 350,000 vessels are powered 
with outboard engines. Value exceeds 
$600,000,000. 

Annual business of boat and motor 
concerns totals $100,000,000, which 
accounts for new boats, engine re- 
placements, supplies, and mainten- 
ance averaging roughly 15 per cent of 
sale price. 

Impact of depression virtually shut 
down building of ritzy yachts and 
tailor-made craft. Major demand is 
for stock designs in cruisers, inboard 
runabouts, outboards and small one- 
design sail boats- Experimentation 
has been much in evidence since 1932 
when large, showy mahogany jobs 
had the call. Few inboard models 
were offered for less than $1,000, 
Hard times spurred development of 
utility types. 

Family cruisers were scaled down, 
price of open runabouts propelled by 



air-cooled inboard s was pushed down 
to low of $500. 

In past two years popularity of 
outboard motor has advanced sharply, 
with 1939 production reported at 
200,000 units. 

Interest in boating, as surveyed 
by National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers, is greatest 
in New York, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, California, 
Ohio, and Connecticut. Group which 
ranked second included: Pennsylva- 
nia, Oregon, Washington, Florida, 
Texas, Maine, Missouri, Rhode Island 
and Virginia, Big obstacle to sales 
of new boats in metropolitan centers, 
Association asserts, is lack of ade- 
quate basins. To see that better 
facilities are provided by cities, As- 
sociation is campaigning on a broad 
front for official recognition of boat- 
ing*s economic as well as recreational 
importance- 

With '^yachtsman" now generously 
defined as "anyone who owns a boat 
used for pleasure,*' the lively scene 
photographed by Ellsworth Ford 
(Nesmith) and featured on this 
month's cover serves to suggest the 
recreational and industrial stature 
attained by boating through popular 
vote. 

. * . But no miracles 

WITH every news reel showing pic- 
tures of men going to work on arma- 
ment projects, and confidence being 
expressed on every hand as to the 
ability of American productive equip- 
ment to turn out war materials, 
thoughtful business men are begin- 
ning to feel alarm that the public is 
overoptimistic. 

They agree that factories which 
have been efficient in producing the 
world's highest standard of living 
can also produce excellent war ma* 
terials. But, they point out, an ex- 
tensive retooling job must be done 
before the change can be made. 

They fear that the public, misun- 
derstanding the delay, may regard it 
as stubbornness or inability on the 
part of business; that, having been 
led to expect impossible speed, the 
people may demand new laws and 
controls to bring it about. The re- 
turning confidence in business may be 
a boomerang. 

These men point out that^ in 1917, 
in spite of the fact that we had been 
making war materials for the Allies, 
we were nine months getting started 
in making them for ourselves on a 
large scale. Although methods are 
better today, we lack the advantage 
of having actually been producing 
munitions. 

Whether we will need nine months 
to get into adequate production can- 
not be determined now but the public 
is likely to be unduly critical of any 
delav whatever its duration. 




HERE'S HOW 

TO WIN FRIENDS 

Put AjAX or AERO sanitary paper 
drinking cups on each side , , . 

For there should be no iwo ways 
about matters affeccing personal health, 
comfort and self-respect. People like 
to drink water in a normal manner, 
and are quick co recognize and appre* 
ciate the courtesy of a constant supply 
of clean personal drinking cups. 

Here's a sound investment in better 
public relations. The crisp round, flat 
bottom AERO or the unique thrifty 
AJAX paper drinking cups will win 
friends for you! 



A ny type of drinking f^miiain camasHy 
he equipped so that cups can he used. 




SPECIAL OFFER 

Send Si for ht^ndtame mctjil wall cah- 
in«t and a. CDnipt'Ttv billing of cups, 
shipped |>r«t>aid any'where in (K* Uniicd 
Ststti. Sutt whtthtT AJAX AERO. 

AJAX -AERO 

LOGAN DSiNKrNG CUP CO, 
68 PreKOH Street Worcesler, Mon. 

PAClFrC COAST EHVIIOPE CO. 
416 Second 5 1 reef. Son Francisco 

Dn inQm of 
Ufitiedf 5/atri Envtiopr Co. 




A*E WO 



Ht; Envelopts . TroniporenI Containert . 
mh JF^ Paper Cvpt * Dnnking Slrowt^ , Nofi 
Booki . Toilel Tliiue 



Poper Tow alt 
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The 
Mystery of the 
Moldy Bacon 



and the G. T. M. 



^tm^ COHVEYOR BELT 





'omplaints about its diced bacon smelling moldy were food handling service with a secret mildew-inhibiting agent 

hurting a large packing compmy'i sales. Careful check found developed in the great Goodyear research lahoratories, 

the same musty odor commg from the conrcyor belt carrying Since installing the Goodyear belt three years ago trouble 

the freshly sliced bacon to the packers — an odor that defed has y an i shed, sates hit a new peak! Perhaps you hare 

remoraL It took the G. X M, — Goodyear Technical Man a baffling problem thai could be solved by the correct 

— to solve the mystery. Grease had soaked into the carcass of application of rubber. To consult the G.TM.^ write Good- 

the belt causing it to mildew and taint the meat. The G. T M. ytar^, Akron, Ohio^ or Los Angeles, California — or phone 

recommended a Goodyear the nearest Goodyear 

jr. THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER ■ * r> / / ^ J 

It mie Sanitary Conveyor — - — ^fSB^. Mechantcat Rubber Kjoods 



Belt, specially built for 




DistributoT. 



nation's business • A MAGAZINE FOR BUSINESS MEN 



They're Whistling Business Out of the Doghouse 



For t ini vears our }>iisiness svstem and hiLsiiu^ss 
tmm havf Wen iimlpr attack* Hankers were 
''iiitHuy cliaiigers"; commercial aviation was 
eluirged as unfit to earr\^ the mails; makers ui 
elt»etrieity, a power truest bleeding the people 
white"; man u fart rir€*rs, chiselers and exploiters 
of Ial>or: eual and ml, antisocial; steel and ebemi- 
eals, fomenters of war; retailers, gougers; tele- 
phones and insurance, too big for public safety. 

Every h*Hir brouf^ht its '^eniergency/' Per- 
petual emotion through nmck-raking has been 
the rule. 

The era has been one of ieonoclasm. Age*old 
tradiUons, lionon*it eustoms, cherished i<lols, have 
lieen .smashed with the ruthlessncss and hilarity 
<if n frenzie*! Romau linli<liiy. 

Came then, first, the mm^ning after, the feeling 
nf futility couph*d with shame. The promises of 
politics were unfulfilled. The crusade against 
''selfishness'' and "power*' simply transferred 
thosi* vices t*i the (Tusaders. Polities was unable 
to provide jol>s exrept to pohticians and their 
relatives, 'llie abundant life wm nowhere in 
evidenee except in the District of Columbia, 
city halls, ami the far-flung fe<hTal agencies, 
ShaTiic-faced, people were atxnit n^ady to admit 
that business processes tunl been unduly ami 
spitefully penalized, 

Came then fear of a foreign invader. The clear 
mandate of the people was to provific defcmse, 
an<l business leaders were whistled from th(* (log- 
house and jiut in charge. 

Wliut irony! If fear of physical violence, of 
parachutes over Omaha, brought ctmfessicm that 
only 1 usiness numagement can provide produc- 
tion and jobs, why then, why the other course 
in fighting the war against depression? If to 
regain the Imsiness activity for which we all 
prayed, theorists and sm*ial engineers were call- 
ihI to the f*ohirs, why, in the hours of physical 
fear, ri*pla(*e Ihtvse **de]iression war* leatlers 



of il)fi;J-40 with the discredited captains of in- 
dustry?^ 

'I'he spirit of iconoclasnt marches on. ll now 
directs a war-ax at jjolitical traditions. Old 
formulas are swept aside, and at a national ctm- 
veiiti*m the people's demand for a doer aufl 
practical planner prevailed. Business baiters 
have turned to luuting politicians. The peoj>le 
chose a man who, almost alone for seven years, 
has, in and out of season, fought politics invad- 
ing the business field. With some .<txth sense they 
realize that tlie Blums and Ilamsay MacDonalds, 
who promised swurity and the abundant life 
by less work and more doles, only brought a ter- 
rihle insecurity and prospect of miserable slavery. 
They realize that every country which has fallen 
in Europe had enjoyed a *iiberar' government. 

Husiness management is in better repute today 
than it has been in a tleeade. This spirit is re* 
fleeted in the popular parwly : 

Heigh II th Heigh Flo^ 
It\s off to work ire tjo. 

A (Hiliey of jdenty will supplant the tlieory of 
easy Mar.vian scarcity. This spirit will recognize 
that textbooks on arithmetic contain methods 
of additi<Hi and nniltipltcaticm as well as sub- 
traction an*i division. It will abandon revolu- 
tion si ry reform **to make Ameriea over" anrl 
adopt rtK'overy with its proved t^volutionary 
social progress. It will raise again the American 
l>anner with its insignia '*\Vork/' It will remove 
the obstacles which are preventing worknum and 
manager from joining hands, anil in the gotxl 
olil-fashiotted way; lick the pniduction record of 
yesterday. 

1 1 is late, but not too late, to give business a 
chance to do its old time stuff for the American 
people. 
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MEANS QUICKER ACCESS 
TO MATERIALS AND MARKETS 



What r.O.B. miiiois 
means to kdustiy 

Unexcelled trtnsponatian facil- 
ities serve all communities. lUi- 
nois has the greatest railroaii 
mileage of any LndustriLit stite, 
anti the fill est system of paved 
roads of any S1;itc. 

niinots has abundant sup- 
plies of low cost coal and oil, 
and a network of electfic power 
transmission lines mtetLonrtect- 
ing all imponam industrial cen- 
ters, assuring adeqtiare and un- 
imeffupted supply of electric 
power. 

Illinois is the center of tool 
and equipment manufacruhrig. 

Illinois produces and is the 
central receiving point for raw 
materials of all kinds. 

The labor situation in Illinois 
is ei:tremcly favorable to nunu< 
facturers, with a well*distTibuied 
supply of labor and a minjnuim 
of kbor unrest. 





Visualise what "F.O. B, ILLINOIS" on your shipments 
Jyjl means in terms of every factor that contributes to 
manufacturing costs, distribution — AND PROFITS. 
Investigate the advantages of locating your 
branch plant or new plant in Ilhnois^ in tbccenU'rof xh^/mj^e middle weai 
market, close to abundant supplies of raw materials. Check the ben- 
efits you will gain from unexcelled transportation facilities, ample 
labor supply, low cost power and fuel, and a strategic central location. 

Special Conlideittial Report to Executives 

Write the lUinois Development Council at Springfield, Illtnois* today for a 
practical presentation of facts about Illinois pertaining to your line of business 
—a report that will enable you to evaluate the man uf*ictu ring and sales oppor* 
t unities in Illinois. You will receive data on raw materials, labor, ta^ces, power, 
fuel, transportation, and product distribution facilities of Illinois as they apply 
to your business. 

Please explain the nature of your business and, if possible, indicate your 
important objectives, so that a truly practical report can be submitted for your 
study and consideration. Your inquiry will be kept strictly confidential, and 
no obligations wlU be incurred on your part. Address — 

ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL • SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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A NEW philosophy of government to^ 
day asks men to return to their rulers 
rights it took centuries to win 




The Twilight of Liberty 



By ROSCOE POUND 



EIGHTS, liberty, property, law, four 
ideas which grew up in contests with 
arbitrary personal rulers, are losing 
ground and, we are told by many* will 
disappear in the society of the future. 
It is significant that they are losing 
with the rise of new absolutisms: 
The omnicompetent state, an institu- 
tion in which only groups, associa- 
tions and relations are regarded and 
the individual is no longer the unit; 
the totalitarian state under the un- 
checked rule of a superman leader to 
whose wisdom all individual interests 
must give way; the bureaucratic 
democracy ruled by absolute bureaus 
and boards and administrative agen- 
cies, by discretion instead of by law, 



freed from hampering constitutional 
checks, and free to impose their views 
of expediency in what they take to be 
the public interest or the general wel- 
fare. 

With the rise of these absolutisms 
all over the world and the resulting 
cult of power, liberty is coming to be 
decried in political and juristic 
thought^ property has ceased to be 
valued in schemes of what is to be 
secured through the legal order, 
rights are relegated to the limbo of 
discarded superstitions, and it is be- 
ginning to be taught that law Is a 
disappearing phenomenon. 

From the time when men began to 
think about rights and formulate 



declarations of liberties or assertions 
of rights, they have put property and 
exercise of liberties in acquiring and 
controlling property along with 
liberty in the fore front. In the Chart- 
ter of Henry 11 (1145) the order is 
customary rights* gifts (which then 
meant estates conveyed), and liber- 
ties. In Magna Carta, next after free- 
dom of the church come the sections 
guaranteeing property and its enjoy- 
ment. The third and fourth sections of 
the Petition of Eight recite the guar- 
antees of freehold, liberties and free 
customs in Magna Carta and against 
being put out of lands and tenements 
in a statute of Edward FIL 
The Virginia Bill of Rights (1776), 

15 
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the prototype of American bills of 
rights, puts a guarantee against dep- 
'rivation of property without due 
process of law before the guarantee 
of freedom of speech, of the press and 
of religious liberty* The Massachu- 
setts Bill of Rights (1780 > puts an 
assertion of natural rights of liberty 
and property in the first article and, 
'next after the declaration of political 
liberties, declares that each individual 
has a right to be protected in the en- 
joyment of his life» liberty, and prop- 
erty according to standing laws* New 
[Hampshire in 1784 called for an im- 
[ partial interpretation of the laws and 
administration of justice in order to 
presei-ve "the rights of every indi- 
vidual, his life, liberty, property, and 
character/* Connecticut in a Declara- 
tion of Rights in 1776 put a man*s 
"goods" and "esiate" along with his 
person, his character and his family. 

The Fifth Amendment to the fed- 
eral Constitution guaranteed life, 
Jiberty and property against unrea* 
fgonable and arbitrar>^ action b}' the 
Government and hence that guaran* 
tee passed intt* all the state constitu- 
tions in the nineteenth century and 
^was later imposed in the states by the 
«*ourteenth Amendment, 

Nor was this a mere fashion. Men* 
and particularly Englishmen, had 
seen what arbitrary and unreasonable 
unchecked governmental power, act- 



ing upon liberty and property and the 
use of property, could mean to the in- 
dividual. At least from the lime when 
a king coveted Naboth^s vineyard, the 
chief danger to property has not been 
from the covetous neighbor or the 
habitual thief but from the acquisi- 
tive and confiscatorj" activities of 
rulers. 

Interference with liberty 

THE will to power, the temptation to 
exercise power simply because one 
has it, has led rulers to arbitrary in- 
terferences with liberty of the person. 
Covetousness has led them to arbi- 
trary seizures of property. Both have 
joined to bring about arbitrarj^ inter- 
ferences with liberty of using prop- 
erty. Some rulens have claimed to do 
these things by divine right, but, for 
the most part, they have identified 
their confiseatory activities with the 
public good. 

In Magna Carta, John promised not 
to take wiiod for his castles or private- 
ly owned carts to haul provisions for 
his army without paying for them, 
and all the charters of liberties and 
bills of rights ever since have provided 
against taking private property for 
public use w^ithout due compensation. 
Thus for a long time liberty and prop- 
erty seem one conception. They were 
dissociated in the nineteenth centuiy, 



although even then it was contended 
that one cannot be free except as he 
is free to exercise his freedom freely 
upon SO' external to him. 

It is ^i.- :it that the current of 
thought which is gi%nng up the idea 
of propert}^ is also giving up the idea 
of liberty. As the two grew up to- 
bt r they are a common subject of 
a k by those who conceive the one 
must go with the fall of the other. 

In the Middle Ages jurists thought 
about liberties. In the seventeenth 
century they began to think about 
right,s. They took rights to be quali- 
ties of persona which made it just 
that they have certain things or do 
certain things, thus joining liberty 
and property in one conception. Hence 
the first modern philosophy of rights, 
though it included property, was at 
bottom a philosophy of interests of 
personality, finding a basis for prop- 
erty in the qualities of a person. 

Later, liberty and property were 
conceived of as resting upon contract, 
and so ultimately on the inherent 
moral binding force of a promise. We 
are all bound by an original contract 
to live together in a politically organ- 
ized civil society in which liberty and 
property are guaranteed. The nine- 
teenth century, chanicterislically his- 
torical in its outlo43k, built contract 
upon projH^rty and property upon 
(Continued on pnrje 
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A powerful neighbor steps in to 
compel a smaller s^tate to fulfill 
its economic "functton/" 
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Shall ptivati^ enterprise or Government dominate the economic structure? 



Profit Sharing and Preparedness 

■ By DONALD DESPAIN 



I HERE ig a great struggle in the 
world today between two competing 
systems: the system of capitalism or 
private profit through individual initia- 
tive on the one hand, and the system of 
state ownership or control on the other. 
This difference in policy may be a dif- 
ference in psychology. In private en- 
terprise, the individual tries to solve 
economic problems locally by coopera- 
tion within an industry, the Govern* 
ment remaining the servant- Under 
state capitalism, private enterprise 
steps aside, the Government attempts 
to solve these problems centrally and 
becomes the master. 

Let us consider what may be the 
compromise or leavening element to 



'^1 VER Y employer in the United States con make his own insti- 
tution a Rock of Gibraltar against all enemies of industrial peace 
and American troditions if he has the will to do it" 



prevent the destruction of the one and 
the dominance of the other. 

While the Creator endowed us with 
variable and differing individual abil- 
ities, He gave each of us an unvarying 
common instinct of self-preservation. 
In positive form this is the instinct of 
self-advancement. When functioning 
under man-made economics— the profit 
system — this becomes the instinctive 



pursuit of personal profit. The dom- 
inant fundamental fact in support of 
capitalism and the profit system is 
that it stimulates the egoistic urge 
implanted in man, and that the in- 
centive to produce and progress will 
be lost if that profit motive is not rec- 
ognized and left free to function as 
the motivating force of material prog- 
ress. All socialistic or collect i vis t sys- 
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The American worker is art incurable indtvidualist. He wants to look 
forward to a vtston of life better than anything ever experienced 



terns have fallen and will fall when they 
collide with this incontestable prin- 
ciple which springs directly from the 
first law of human nature. 

Then why are these collect ivist move- 
ments sweeping the worlds destroying 
democracies and free private enter- 
prise? 

For the simple reason that the in- 
dividual personal interest — the egoistic 
instinct— of the masses of wnrking 
people has not been recognized and 
satisiied. Our systems have seemed to 
cling to the false hypothesis that the 
worker does not possess the basic in- 
stinct of self-preservation and ambi- 
tion for self -ad van cement which can be 
properly termed inteJligont selfishness. 
In other words, we have almost accept- 
ed as axiomatic that a small group, 
generally termed "management'* or 
"capital/* alone possesses the instinct 
and right to pursue personal profit, 

Every beneficiary of private enter- 



prise, every lover of democracy, should 
note that history shows that the "gift- 
ed*' men of many periods have un- 
dertaken to misdirect their superior 
mental abilities by exploiting the "less 
gifted'* masses of the people. Always, 
sooner or later, the latter have organ- 
ized their greater numerical strength 
and overthrown the former — at the 
same time destroying the existing in- 
stitutions. In former times they did it 
by violence. Today in this and other so- 
called democracies they are doing it 
with votes! 

The lessons of the past teach us that 
the right to vote is not a sufficient 
stake in democracy to hold mass sup- 
port. That one right has been used to 
destroy democracy unless the greater 
rights of participation in the benefits 
of the general economy arc granted and 
established. 

Ever since the Pharaohs built the 
pyramids, workers and employers have 



been arguing over how much a job of 
work is worth in wages. They are still 
at it. And the threat of that dispute t 
the whole structure of business and 
society was never more ominous than 
today. 

Wages and profits 

IF wages are too high and hours tr 
short, American industries cannot con 
pete— capital lies idle or migrates r 
more attractive fields and labor goes 
unemployed. If wages are too low, hibor 
loses its purchasing power, sales i*i 
consumer goods decline and business 
in substantially all lines stagnates. In 
either case, both employee and employ 
er suifer unnecessary loss. ^ 

Blend the wage scale with the profit- 
shari ng differential and the same hu- 
man being who was previously concen- 
t rating his attention on higher wages 
will discard the combative spirit and 
move in a cooperative direction. With 
a share in the profits added to his wage 
rate, he becomes cooperative on the 
whole question of compensation. This 
means removing the contentiousness of 
the wage rate by blending it with the 
**mutualised interest*' and "instinctive 
cooperation'* of profit-sharing. m 

Profit-sharing is of paramount im- 
portance to the present industrial sit- 
uation because cooperation must be 
established between employer and em- 
ployee before we can hope for indu^ 
trial stabilization. Its social aspect i- 
reflected in the fact that millions ol 
persons end their lifetime of work 
the age of 60 or 65 in poverty, Asid 
from the industrial or social factors 
profit-sharing has political implicationi 
which everyone in America should con- 
sider seriously, ^ 

Every expert on the subject of 
dustrial efficiency, from Frederick 
Winslow Taylor to date, gives testi- 
mony to the fact that the average in- 
dustrial worker gives only from 50 
65 per cent of his potential energy 
his work. Suppose every worker we; 
given the lure of reward which t 
profit motive holds forth to the inve 
or, and that this lure brought fo 
an extra ten to 20 per cent of ener, 
plus cooperation, efficiency and sa^ 
ings. Would there be any cost to profii 
sharing? 

Think that over carefully. 

Vou will understand why profit-sh 
ing makes profits. 

After studying policies and plans 
every character operating in thousan 
of companies throughout the Unit 
States, a survey for the U» S. Se 
ate Committee o n Fi nan ce prese n t 
the record of 72S companies now opei 
ating wage-dividend, bonus, stock-pu 
chases-sharing, pension- or profit-pe 
centage-sharing formulas. Many of 
these companies operate many sepa- 
rate plants, mills, factories, and storj 
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in various sections. Others have one or 
more subsidiaries— one corporation, 
for example, has 35 subsidiary com- 
ipatiies* most of them with different 
forms of employee policies. These sub- 
ifildiaries, in turn, in many instances, 
loperate a number of separate plants. 
Profit-sharing has not been confined 
to small companies, where many have 
long contended it could only apply. 
Some of the reporting companies have 
capital ranging from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000. 

Loyalty to the company 

*1 WORK for the finest company in the 
United States. I have been with this 
company 23 years and I hope to remain 
the next 23 years and as long as I live. 
Our plant is operated and is supposed 
to be known as all skilled labor and 
mechanics. In the past ten years it has 
been almost impossible to get a job 
with our company. Few men quit jobs 
in our company. We have lost five men 
in ten years - . . four of them retired 
and one of them died/' 

That was the testimony of an em- 
iployee of a Pennsylvania company. 
That expression of loyalty and alle- 
giance was due to a profit-sharing plan 
operated successfully, and w^hich not 
only has made the company successful 
but has established 100 per cent loy- 
alty, cooperation and efficiency. We 
tiave thousands of similar statements 
by employees in profit-sharing compan- 
ies throughout the nation. 

How many employers in the United 



States would like to have that kind of 
spirit expressed by their employees ? 

Does profit-sharing mean opening up 
the corporation treasury for division of 
profits— a form of "share the wealth 7" 

Most emphatically, no! Practically 
every corporation operating an Intel* 
ligent profit-sharing plan presents test- 
imony showing that the system, instead 
of costing money, has paid dividends to 
the company. These dividends result 
from increased efficiency, greater co- 
operation^ stimulated energy, reduced 
turnover of labor* savings of material, 
supplies and machinery. In fact, the 
survey revealed companies where the 
operation of profit-sharing had turned 
losses into profits. 

Do those who urge the study of 
profit-sharing approach it from a so- 
cialistic or sentimental viewpoint? 

Certainly not! On the contrary, the 
approach is exactly the opposite. It 
represents social-mindedness; yet it is 
the antithesis of socialism. It distinctly 
conforms with the American system 
because it is business democracy. It is 
the essence of true cooperation which 
must embrace not only the wage rela- 
tionship but also the profits relation- 
ship after labor and capital have both 
had their fair "wages.'* It carries tht* 
spirit and defense of capitalism to mass 
citizenship. 

Does profit-sharing contemplate im 
vasion of management and control by 
the worker group ? 

It positively does noil In the study 
and analysis of hundreds of companies 
operating under the profit-sharing prin* 



ciple. not one single instance was found 
where the employee group sought in 
any w^ay to usurp the rights of manage- 
ment or invade control. Even William 
Green, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, testifying before a 
committee at Washington, said : 

Nothing involved in the acceptance of 
this real partnorship <pra&t*sharing> alters 
the functioiiii of management and workers, 

Albert Gallatin was the pioneer 
sponsor of profit-sharing in America. 
Gallatin, for 12 years Secretary of the 
Treasury under Presidents Jefferson 
and Madison, introduced the system in 
the glassworks which he established in 
New Geneva, Pa., in 1794, Gallatin ad- 
vocated profit-sharing on the ground 
that the ^'democratic principle upon 
which this nation was founded should 
not be restricted to the political proc' 
esses but should be applied to the in- 
dustrial operation/' 

Horace Greeley devoted many col- 
umns in the New^ York Tribune to ar* 
guments in favor of the industrial part- 
nership principle and inaugurated the 
profit-sharing plan in the personnel of 
that organization. 

In his work on *'The Wages Ques- 
tion" published in 18T6, Prof. Francis 
A. Walker, President, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, writes: 

That proflt'Sbarirkg, If generally intro- 
duced, and carried on in good faith and 
good feeiln^, would secur*; a highly equit- 
able division of the products of industry 
and would be a cuit* for most of the labor 
troubles from which we suiter, seeing ia 
me beyond disputt^. As to the entire feasi- 

f Continued on page 66^ 
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How NOT to Win a War 



By LUI F. HELLMANN 



IN 1918 this country went hysterically to work 
to prepare to fight. Today it is well to study the 
mistakes we made then in the hope of prevent- 
ing their repetition. Here are some of them 



THE drawing for the valve 
cage of the Liberty Motor appeared 
a small notation, a mere minor in- 
struction aad one which was* appar- 
ently, quite harmless and insignifi- 
cant. It read **3 8-24 Tap— P,D.:^ 
.00025." 

That little notation told the shop 
men and inspectors that they were to 
drill and tap a hole with a tap having 
an outside diameter of three-eighths 
of an inch, with 24 threads to the 
inch of leng^th and that the pitch di- 
ameter of this thread must be held 
to the limits of plus or minus one 
fourth of one one-thousandth of an 
inch. 

That simple little instruction was 
placed upon that drawing by a drafts- 
man or engineer whose practical ex- 
perience in the shop had consisted 
of an occasional walk tlirough it. He 
had never done the thing which he 
was instructing those mechanics on 
the Liberty Motor production line to 
do. It seems incredible that this no- 
tation should have cost hundreds of 
hves and thousands of dollars. Yet 
it did that very thing! 

During the first world war I was 
30 associated with a firm engaged 
in building Halt- Scott and Liberty 
Motors that I was able to see at first 
hand many of the mistakes which 
were so costly In lives and money. 

The tooling, methods and opera- 
tions of this particular plant were 
under the general control of a com- 
mittee called the "Tool and Produc- 
tion Committee." When first organ- 
ized it had six members. It was 
through this committee that the first 
great delay and mistake occurred. 

Every member of that committee 
was an expert; a thoroughly capable 
and practical shop mechanical man. 
Every one of them knew how to do 
mechanical things right. The great 



delay occurred when they were per- 
mitted to criticize and change the jig. 
fixture and tool designs as a collective 
body. This situation divided the re* 
sponsibiiities. No one was definitely 
responsible for anything. Further- 
more, practical shop men seldom per- 
form an operation exactly the same 
way. The result was confusion and 
delay in getting the vital tool work 
started. 

No divjsioti of responsibility 

THE proper procedure should have 
been to give each of those men a well 
defined portion of the work and to hold 
him responsible for its success. He 
would then have had the privilege of 
calling upon the other members of 
the committee for advice. But the 
final judgment and responsibility 
would have rested with him. 

As a result of this divided responsi- 
bility, meetings attended by the mem- 
bers of this committee, the shop and 
other executives soon became '*buck 
passing** sessions, Everybody blamed 
everybody else for everything and 
nobody was responsible for anything* 
This resulted in squabbles over both 
important and insignificant things 
and many days were lost in getting 
vital things done. 

In the too] design department of 
this plant there were approximately 
50 draftsmen. The tool design depart- 
ment of a plant has the responsibility 
of designing and drawing the plans 
for the special machines, jigs, fix* 
tures, gauges and tools with which 
various parts are to be built. These 
tools must be made before actual pro* 
duction can start. For this depart* 
ment men are needed who. through 
practical shop experience, are famil- 
iar with machine tools and work pro- 
cedure and who have a sufficient 



knowledge of drawing to enable them 
to make clean readable drawings. 

When the military draft of 1917 
went into effect no one considered 
that such men were worth far more 
behind the lines than they ever could 
be in the actual fighting. As a result, 
approximately 25 per cent of the men 
in our tool design department could 
not draw a satisfactory straight line, 
yet, with their help, the plant had to 
design the tools and fixtures with 
which the Liberty Motor was to be 
built. 

The wastefulness of time and 
money in that plant was astonishing. 
One example was an item called **Tool 
Boxes.** It seems that government 
regulations demanded that a suitable 
wooden tool box be made for every 
jig and fixture, together with its asso- 
ciated small tools. Whoever issued 
that instruction had an excellent idea 
in mind. He wanted to keep all asso- 
ciated tools together in one clean, eas- 
ily found place, but he apparently did 
not know that more than 95 per cent 
of all jigs and fixtures made were de* 
signed to be attached to a given piece 
of machinery until they were worn 
out or the job was finished. 

At any rate, despite protests, the 
tool boxes had to be made. Some half 
a dozen draftsmen of the tool design 
department were kept busy contin- 
uously making up regular dimen- 
sioned drawings for neatly partitioned 
wooden tool boxes. Eventually those 
drawings were checked and blue- 
printed. The blueprints were then sent 
to the wood shop where the boxes 
were fabricated in excellent style. 
They were painted a nice bright red 
and neatly stencilled with white paint 
giving the part number of the tool 
tliey were supposed to contain. After 
that they were carted out into the 
yard and thrown into a pile. The last 
time I saw that pile it was about the 
size of an average home, 1 suppose 
those boxes finally made good kind- 
ling for somebody. 

In spite of all these initial delays, 
mistakes and handicaps, that plant 
finally managed to get into produc- 
tion on Liberty Motors. Then the me- 
chanical mistakes of the shop began 
to appear. 

The Liberty Motor cylinder started 
out as a steel forging. After going 
through a series of preliminary ma- 
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chming operatjons. it came to the 
welding boolhs where the valve cages 
id a sleel water jacket wen; welded 
From this point, the assembled 
'cylinder unit went to the ''Cylinder 
ABgembly Finiil Machining Depart- 
ment" where the final and more ex- 
acting machining operations were to 
be performed. 

This department soon proved itself 
to be the bottle neck for this plant 
ajid it seemed impossible to get a 
smooth fiow of cylinders coming 
through it. After considerable delay 
and much scrap page, a special man 
was sent to investigate. 

He w^andered about the department 
for a few days hunting the worst 
blocking point. He soon found it. It 
was in those throe drill presses where 
the final valve sedating was done. He 
watched those men work, he checked 
their piece prices and the committee's 
operation sheets. He found that those 
three men were earning just a little 
more than their dny rate, yet the oper- 
ation sheets said that they should be 
doing just aboiit twice as many cylin- 
ders. He checked their jigs and tools 
and found them satisfactory'. He 
asked them if they couldn't speed 
up some; told them that those cylin- 
ders were badly needed- They replied 
that it couldn't be done. 

At this point I wish to say a word 
about patriotism. Undoubtedly those 
three men could wave a fiag as wildly 



faithfully they were doublecrossi ng 
their own pals in the army by their 
deliberate and wilful refusal to get 
out those motor cylinders. 

In France men were dying because 
of our failure to get motors to them- 
Over here, men were lying down on 
the job» trying to figure out how little 
they could do for the most pay. 

This man operated one of those drill 
presses for a day and then decided 
ui>on a course of action. He went into 
the time study and rate department 
and r i that the rates on that 

job hi 1 about 30 per cent. The 

rate department told him that he was 
crazy; that it couldn't be done; that 
he would have a strike on his hands. 
But he stood his ground. 

Their predictions came true. He 
had a strike. Those three operalon* 
quit. He pulled in three green men 
and, in two days, those three green 
men were earning SI 5 a day for nine 
liours' work. He didn't care* He was 
getting out the cylindei-s and that 
bottle neck was broki;n. 

Later two of those old operators 
begged him to return them to their 
jobs» but he refused. 

He found the next bottle neck down 
at the milling machines which were 
milling the faces of the intake and 
exhaust flanges. The drawings of the 
cylinder allowed a limit of plus or 
minus one one-thousandth of an inch, 
a limit which was entirely satisfac- 




"The Govt r nnu JH v>i n't let mc sell these strawberries. Says better 
ones will come out later In the season** 



as anyone. Undoubtedly they sang 
loudly at community patriotic meet- 
ings. Undoubtedly they voiced their 
loyalty as strongly as any other at the 
Liberty Loan meetings. But I have 
since wondered if they ever realized 
how truly and surely they were sabo- 
taging their own United States; how 



lory and which could be held prac- 
tically. Yet the inspectors at this 
operation were rejecting cylinders al- 
most as fast as they were machined. 
Obviously something was wrong. This 
man checked over the fixtures and 
equipment and found no cause for re- 
jettion there. He carefully checked 



;re 



over the inspection equipment and 
found no errors there. Yet the tw€ 
would not give the same reading and 
the scrapping of cylinders coniinuec 
For the moment he was completelj 
baified. Then he saw the difficulty. 

In the milling fixture, both from the^ 
vit'w point of rigidity for machining 
and from the ideas of tlie tool com- 
mittee which had planned the opera^ 
lion, the work was located by a solic 
rigid arbor in the bore of the cylindei! 
and the machining was done with re 
lation to a true center line througl 
that bore. 

Different systems for checking 

THE in^?pe<'tion division, which had 
planned the inspection fixture, had 
had a different idea. It believed thatMj 
those flanges should be checked irt^l 
relation to the way the cylinders were 
attached to the crankcase. As a re^ 
suit, their inspection fixture was dc 
signed and built to locate the cylinder 
on the crankcase pilot diameter and' 
bolt flange. 

The mistake here was the lack of 
cooperation between the production 
and the inspection departments. 

The production man demanded a 
change in the checking fixture hu% 
the inspection department refused hi 
request on the theoretical assumptioE 
that the bolting flange and crankca 
pilot diameter must be in perfect rc 
lalionship to the true center line. 

However, the production man final- , 
ly won out on his request after spend^^H 
ing more than a week tracking down^ 
a virtually invisible bump or burr on 
the cylinder flange which had beei 
put there by one of the previous ma4 
chining operations. He finally suC'j 
cecded in proving that this little bunn| 
was of a variable size and that ii 
changed its location at random, a conJ 
dition which explained why those in-^ 
take and exhaust flange faces were 
weaving first one way and then the 
other when checked by that inspec 
tion fixture. 

The new gauge was made and thai 
bottle neck was broken, but weel^ 
had been lost. 

He now came to this third delay'' 
point or bottle neck. This one was a 
real headache* It was that apparently:| 
harmless and insignificant little noti 
on the valve cage drawing which read 
"3 8-24 Tap— P.D.rt .00025." 

The only cylinders which we wer^ 
ever able to get past the inspector 
at that point were the products of 
pure, unadulterated accident. It waj 
simply due to the fact that one or 
more of our oversized taps had worn 
itself down to the correct limits and. 
was holding it for a short time. Even' 
when we did succeed in buying, mak- 
ing or wearing a tap to the correct 
limit, it was good for only ten to 50 
(Continued on page 7^r/ 




Japan Plays for Higher Stakes 



By HERBERT COREY 



A JAPANESE diplomat explains his country's 
position in world oflFairs and on American writer 
draws some conclusions 




Foreinan of a Japanese owned cotton plan- 
tation in Costa Rica with nati%'e workers 
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Baled crude rubber headed 
for the docks in Singapore 



I HE All American Cartel may never be 
born. But, if it is, one thing is fairly certain : 

The Japanese will strangle the infant in its 
cradle. 

Here is the argument : 

If the Japanese control the rubber and tin 
supply of the world they can control that 
All American Cartel. This may not be a 
pleasant thing to hear. It is injurious to na- 
tional pride. But let us look at the facts. 

The United States needs rubber and tin 
in its everyday industrial life* It must have 
these things for the national defense pro- 
gram on which we are now beginning. We 
have no stock pile. The Army and Navy used 
to beg Congress for money with which to 
pile up stocks of these and other indispensa- 
ble materials, but Congress turned an ada- 
mant face on the fighting men. This was at 
the time when billions were being consecrated 
to teaching young mothers how to stick a 
finger in baby's mouth to Und out if the new 
tooth had started, Japan will have control 
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Open pit tin mines Like this are worked by hand in 
Malaya and the East Itidies. Bolivia is only country 
in western hemisphere with sizable tin mines 
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of rubber and tin. We will deal with 
Japan or with nobody. 

Not nice to hear. But a fact, 

A giant trading company 



THE South and Central American 
countries need rubber and tin and the 
other indispensable materials also. Not 
as much of them as we do, of course. 
They are not as industrialized as we 
are. But they need these things. The 
plan of the All American Cartel, so far 
as it has been un%'eiled, is to create a 
huge holding and trading company* 
somewhat on the plan of the old Hud- 
son Bay company when it swapped 
blankets with the Indians for furs. The 
United States will put up the necessary 
billions for this scheme, if it becomes 
an actuality. In return we will have 
control If wc do not have control, the 
scheme is no good for us» except as 
another place tn which to lose money. 
If we do have control the South and 
Central American countries will not 
have control. That is a syrupy way of 
stating the facts. Already Argentina 
has discovered this and is manifesting 
restiveness. At the moment of writing 
other South and Central American 
countries are also beginning to fret 
a little. 

If Japan controls the rubber and tin 
of the world and is daring enough to 
use that control the All American Car- 
tel can be readied up for the tube roses 
and the white satin ribbons* if and 
when it is born. We will say uncle, 



so will our southern neighbors, and 
enough pressure will be brought from 
whatever is left of Europe to make sure 
that Japan will boss it. A cartel that is 
controlled by an outsider is not much of 
a carteL 

That Japan is looking ahead in these 
matters is demonstrated by one signifi- 
cant fact among many significant facts. 
Sotomatsu Kato, one of Japan's ace 
diplomats, at present rated as Minister 
at Large, has been in South America 
conferring with the Japanese diplo- 
mats there. 

He reached Rio de Janeiro about the 
time that the idea of the All American 
Cartel first became known. That may 
have been a coincidence, but not many 
are credulous enough to believe so. 
Then he moved northward and con- 
ferred with the Japanese diplomats sta- 
tioned in the Central American coun- 



tries, and the Embassy at Washington, 
and finally with the diplomats in Can- 
ada. 

He is as frank m one can reason- 
ably expect a diplomat to be nowaday 

Pass Sotomatsu Kato for the 
ment. 

The theory on which this article ^ 
based breaks up, of course, if the Jaj 
anese do not control the rubber and 
tin and other indispensables— th<' 
things the Army and Navy call "err 
icar' items. But they almost have coi 
trol as these words are written. Th 
source of the world's supply of rubbtr 
and tin and the other non-dupUcatef? 
indispensables is in French lodo-Chi] 
and the Dutch East Indies and the i 
lands that neighbor them. Japan has al- 
ready moved in on Indo-China. The 
world has become a vast grab-bag and 
Japan has a long arm. France has been 



I 




Japan has taken on many wcsitcrn habits and customs. Above is a 
modern department store in Tokyo — at right Japanese girls in 
western dress sip ice cream soda and American soft drink 
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All America Trade Corporation 



compelled to sign an agreement which, 
in effect, gives Japan the right to do 
what she pleases. The general in com- 
mand of the small French army in 
Indo-China says he will resist. But 
Japan*s control will be enforced, if and 

I when she wishes, by her navy, and 
there she is supreme. 

France is done for, at least for the 
moment. Britain is fighting for her life. 
Germany and Italy are engaged in war. 
Even if they were not, their combined 
fleets would not be equal to the Japan- 
ese fleet in ships, men and gun power. 

' The United States will not interfere to 
keep Japan out of Indo-China and the 
Dutch East Indies, unless and until we 
were starved for the hitherto men* 
tioned raw materials vital to our safe- 
ty* The Monroe Doctrine does not 
stretch so far east. 

"Asia for the Asians" 

I. JAPAN proposes to keep out of the 
war in Europe, but she sees for the first 
time a chance to make her **Asia for the 
Asians** doctrine an actuality. She will 
not bar western business men from do- 
ing business in Asian countries. Japan 
needs their trade and they need Japan's 
business, and Japan is a very realistic 
nation. But the old days of western 
political control in the East are gono. 

Gone forever, Japan thinks. It may 
take a war to settle this in the end. But 
tJhat war cannot come now. 

Our Navy could no more attempt to 
attack Japan in the East than our ad- 
piirals could go to the Milky Way in a 
blimp. No doubt we have a better and 
bigger navy than has Japan right now, 
ship for ship, man for man, gun for 
gun. But we lack eastern bases. Our 
longest radius of action is 2,000 miles 
from Hawaii, and the distances in- 
volved are 4,000 miles. We will have a 
greater navy one of these days, but 
we will still lack bases. Meanwhile we 
will have no reason for getting into 
hostilities with Japan. The only possi- 
ble excuses for such action would be an 
invasion of the Philippines by Japan, 
and if there is one thing sure in a fan- 
tastic world it is that nothing of this 
sort will happen until the Filipinos en- 
ter the glory of their independence in 
1946. Maybe not then. The Philippine 
Islands will always be at hand for 
Japan to take if and when she needa 
whatever they may have. A second rea- 
son why Japan will not get into war 
with us is that she could not afiford it. 
We cannot attack her in the East, but 
we could raise merry thunder with her 
business and her commerce. 

Therefore she will try to do business 
with us in a businesslike way. The hith- 
erto mentioned control of rubber and 
tin will aid her in this. We will be com- 
pelled to do business with her, All 
American Cartel or no. The more that 
AA.C. takes form the more certain is 
(Continued on page 60^ 



CAN Unifed Stales cash and 
credit block further totalitarian 
economic penetration of the West- 
ern hemisphere is a question 
for the Havana conference 



The idea of a trade union of Western 
Hemisphere countries originated in de- 
partmental considerations of Washington 
Administration with goal the attainment 
of economic solidarity through persuagive 
arguments of gold, adequate trade out* 
lets, and fear of German domination. 

Barter and exchange bait dangled by 
Hitler Government before statesmen of 
other hemisphere countries would be out- 
done by United States in offering capital 
and credits for internal improvements 
and development of natural resources. In 
return, United States would acquire 
virtual control of exports from beneficiary 
countries, would underwrite disposition of 
products and would try to move them at 
a price in face of unfriendly situations 
elsewhere. Magnitude of job defined by 
suggested procedure is dimensioned by 
last year's $1,000,000,000 volume of 
Cat in- American trade with Europe and 
Asia. 

Workability and acceptability of pro- 
posal are conditioned on political self-in- 
terest and racial considerations as well as 
geographic unity. Regarded In some quar- 
ters as a cartel/' the plan characterized 
as a joint marketing of Important staple 
exports" satisfies only in part the classic 
definition of a cartel as a trust or agree- 
ment of rival merchants to limit produc- 
tion or otherwise temper the extremity of 
competition. 

Regardless of the evident urgency of 
the situation in general, this proposal at 
the outset faced an ominous obstacle in 
the deep-seated Latin -American suspicion 
of anything savoring of "Yankee econom* 
ic hegemony,*' no matter how altruistic it 
may appear. Even though such an under- 
taking be inspired by the utmost good 
will, it simply can evoke only the most 
cautious and restrained cooperation 
hedged about with nullifying qualifica- 
tions on the part of the major Latin- 
American nations. Backwash of violent 
criticism which came in the wake of 
Latin -American loans made by our bank- 
ers in the 1920's is an eloquent example 
of the type of the antagonism which may 
be expected as reaction to high-powered, 
concerted economic moves on our part in 
the southern countries even though osten- 
sibly *'in their own best interests/' 

Quite apart from the enormous losses 
undoubtedly inherent in such a program 
(estimates range from $200,000,000 to 



$1,000,000,000 a yearL an even more 
potent debit results in this factor of Latin- 
American good will. Astute and crafty 
new leadership in Continental Europe will 
promptly capitalize any loss of friend* 
ship for the United States and turn to 
profitable account any indication of ill 
will. 

Moreover, several shrewd Latin- Ameri- 
can observers see peril for their countries 
in such a device through curtailment of 
their direct contacts with valued trade 
centers in Europe. They, too, have highly 
cherished good will assets among manjf^ 
important European customers for prod 
ucts whose very identity would disap- 
pear under any such blanketing of com- 
mercial operations. 

By far the larger export markets of 
some of the outstanding Latin- American 
staples, notably wheat, tin, wool, meats, 
and petroleum, are in Europe. It is tinje 
that, in some Instances, these might in 
a measure be diverted to the United 
States, eliminating European intermediar- 
ies and processors. 

In such cases a feasible application of 
the new idea might be partly effected* 
but it is difficult to see how the United 
States can expect to absorb the formid- 
able totals of coffee, meats, cereals and 
petroleum exported from Latin-America 
and Europe in normal times. Indeed, a 
closely-knit European economic bloc 
might undertake to exaggerate our em- 
barrassment by stimulating the produc- 
tion or importation of such items to Eu- 
rope from its own territories at home and 
overseas. 

Obviously, some Latin -American prod- 
ucts can look to increasing markets in the 
United States and in this readjustment 
the proposed plan might help. This ap- 
plies, for example » to replacement of Far 
Eastern rubber, tin, and tung oil, and 
Russian manganese, skins, and platinum, 
from Latin -American sources. Then, too, 
our exportable suipluses of such domestic 
items as meats and non-edible vegetable 
oils are diminishing. 

It is clear enough that any such export- 
control program will require a far-flung, 
highly organized effort to place the 
Latin -American industries involved on a 
much more orderly and well planned 
basis. The Administration is already con- 
templating this problem through the 
newly organized Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission, but this program of 
strengthening and organising Latin- 
American production, especially of ma- 
terials marketable in this country, with 
governmental financial assistance where 
needed, on the one hand, and private in- 
dustrial and commercial collaboration, on 
the other, is an imperative preliminary— 
not a mere sequel or minor adjunct — to 
the more pretentious and highJy nebulous 
export agency project. 

i Continued o7i paye 6/^) 



No Business Can Escape Change 



Despite the vacation sea- 
son business continues to 
serve the public 



1 • A PLASTIC electric cover plate for waH switches gives 
a luminescent g:low in the dark. Particularly useful for dark 
rooms, hallways, the plates contain no phosphorus or radla- 
aclive material. 

2 • A LINE of plumbing fixtures is now made in a ruistleas 
solid staintet;.s steel and is exceptionally easy to keep clean. 
A newly developed chemical polishing method eliminates the 
costly hand polishing and resultant high price^i. 

3 • A RADIO for bicycles is now made which is compact, 
light weight, and low priced. The batteries mount on the 
frame, the set itself has a shock-proof mounting on the handle 
bar5. 

4 • AN automatic packaging machine to handle a heat- 
sealing transparent wrapping material has been developed. 
The seal is so tight that an opening tape is neceasajy which 
is inaerted by this machine* 

5 • A NEW commercial type vacuum cleaner is iiufRciently 
silent that it may be used in ofl^ces during working hours, in 
hospitalts without disturbing patients, and In hotels without 
disturbing sleeping guests. It is easily moved on casters, has 
no exposed bag. 

6 • FOR charcoal cooking in the garden or nearby spots 
there is a grill mounted on wide wheels that is easily moved* 
It is unaffected by wind, is shaped so that ashes and coal are 
caught beneath the fire screen on a layer of isand; it does not 
mar the lawn or garden. Firebox is adjustable to permit use 
of a large or small area. 

7 • AN improved extension spray gun available In lengths 
up to 12 feet makes possible painting many rooms and walls 
without scafTolding, Different lengths of shaft may be used on 
the same gun, and, with scafTolding, it will work either up or 
down, 

8 • A POCKET*aiZED stapling machine can be used for 
many types of paper and card fastening. It is made of steel 
and plastics, has a df?lachable base which permits it to be us(?d 
as a plier-type hand fastener. With the clincher base swung 
back it can be used as a tacker. It locks shut for carrying. 

9 • AN Arnerican camera now available uses 35 mm. film, 
has an F. 3,5 anastigmat lens, and a built-in eoupled range 
finder of the split field type. It sells at a moderate price for 
this type camera. 

10 • FOR fishermen there U a new float. It has a spring 
at top of bobber and a hook at bottom which permits insertion 
of the line. The hook may be set to hold the line tightly to the 
bobber, or for casting, to allow a limited amount of slip. 

1 1 • A NEW fluorescent luniinalre is designed for four 40 
wait fluoresjcent lamps. It has a grill bottom to conceal the 
bulbs from direct view* The light output is 60 pet cent down- 
ward and 40 percent upward. The bottom grille is hinged. The 
fixture may be attached to ceiling before wires are joined* 

12 • MtHRORS produced by a new mechanical process go 
through the silvering room on a conveyor without being 
touched. A uniform brilliant reflective surface without finger 
prints, dust particles, and other latent flaws is claimed. 



13 • A NEW forage harvester with interchangeable sickle 
and pick-up uttachment handles grass silage, dry hay, corn 
and isorghum silage, fodder and straw after a combine. It 
chops forage into short pieces and compacts hay or straw 
into small atorage space. 

14 ♦ FOR editing home movies^ either 8 mm. or IG mm.» 
there is now a film viewer which has an intermittent action 
to show real movies on the ground glass screen instead of a 
series of single frames. It also has a new system of marking 
frames. 

15 • ONE LINE of electrically driven horizontal centrifugal 
pumps has a base so arranged that neither the weight of the 
pump and motor nor stresses of misalignment and hold-down 
bolls are imposed on the common shaft. 




1 6 • AN extension for a flashlight bulb which ii adaptable to 
most flashlights allows the bufb to be put at the end of a tube 
one-eighih incb in diameter* Available in lengths from six inches 
CO 56 inches, one end is screwed into the bulb ^cket^ the other 
onto the buib« The tube can be bent and rei»eni. 



17 • A MAGAZINE-LOADING 16 mm. movie camera m now 
made that has a three-lens turret head. It has automatically 
positioned viewfinders mounted in the turret beside each lens. 

11* DOLLIES for seaplanes now made make possible load- 
ing and unloading an average light seaplane by one man. The 
dollies have waterproof, swivel-type easters* 

19* A NEW cold storage locker for home use has a barrel- 
shaped storage compartment which is surrounded by the re* 
frigerant. Meats and vegetables can be quick-frozen or frosted 
foods preserved at temperatures down to zero or slightly below. 
Capacity is 30 gallons. 

20 • PHOTOGRAPHY with thin metal alloys aa a base 
Instead of paper or film is said to offer advantages where 
permanence or exact dimensions are desirable. A pilot plant 
making the sensitized metal claims ad%'ances in many fields 
of photography* The material can substitute for both tilm and 
paper. 

21 • TO simplify installation of electrical EWltchea and 
outlets in thin wall partitions there is a new double-end out- 
let box. Two switches or outlets may be placed beside each 
other in the box but facing in opposite directions to supply 
adjacent rooms. 

— W. L. Haumkr 

EDrroR*9 Note— This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which Natiok^^ Bi^siNtss has access and from the 
fiow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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The Hetz Company used to build ore bridges like this. Now it tears them down 



A Doctor for Sick Cities 

By GEORGE R. REISS 



IVUSSELL R, HETZ likes to be 
known as an "industrial physician 
and surgeonp" and his practice is 
limited to industrial obstetrics and 
to amputations of withering appen- 
dages from industrial cripples and 
misfits. 

Het2 has built up a unique profes- 
sion and a profitable business in 
helping communities to cure their 
industrial ills and aches. He has 
helped to get scores of infant indus- 
tries started safely on the path of 
life and has guided larger industries 
in ridding themselves of unprofit- 
able growths that threatened their 
health. 

More specifically, Hetz* business is 
to help industrial concerns "liqui- 
date" profitably their unneeded 
plants and to turn these properties 
over to young concerns at prices 
they can afford to pay. In doing this 
he has saved many cities and towns 
from industrial stagnation, 

Hetz has thus become an out- 
standing authority on the problem Russell R* Hetz offers some good advice 
that bothers so many smaller cities to ckies seeking new industries 
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and towns — how to attract new in- 
dustries and hold old ones. 

He owns what probably is Ameri- 
ca's biggest file of industrial com- 
panies ranging from those employ- 
ing two or three hands to those with 
thousands of workmen. This file 
shows their plant locations, prod- 
ucts, sources of raw materials^ mar- 
kets, factory requirements, labor 
supplies and requirements, and fi- 
nancial status — all important items 
in determining their futures. 

His story is proof that opportun- 
ity still knocks — if you're alert : and 
that there still is a premium on in- 
genuity, wit, and hard work, 

Hetz is president of the Hetz Con- 
struction Company of Warren, Ohio. 
The name is a misnomer. It really is 
not a construction company at all 
although it once was. In the begin- 
ning, the company specialized in 
erecting buildings for steel com- 
panies but, with the depression, steel 
plants closed down, quit putting up 
new buildings. 

Eager to keep his staff of workmen 

%7 
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^Vand his equipment busy, Hetz continued 
Plr to canvass his former customers in 
search of building jobs. 

**No/* laughed a former customen a 
steel plant executive, ruefully, one day, 
**I can't let you build me any new 
plants. Fve got too many plants now." 
*'Then/' bantered Hetz good-natured- 
PP ly, **hire me to tear some of them 
down/" 

*'By gosh, I will/' the steel man said. 
"Got to save expenses/' 

As a result, Hetz tore down one of 
the customer's old rolling mills that, 
having outlived its usefulness, was fall- 
ing into disrepair, eating up its worth 
in taxes, insurance, watchmen's wages 
and other expenses. 

HetE found a ready market among 
smaller concerns for the cranes and 
Hp other machinery* The structural steel 
he cut to open hearth size and sold to 
^^the steel mills. He found a market, too, 
^Hfor the old lumber, bricks and other 
materials. When the job was done, he 
found he had earned a tidy pro^t. 

So he hunted up similar jobs, among 
them the dismantling of the American 
Steel & Wire Company*s huge Newburg 
iron and steel plant at Cleveland, one 



The abandoned locomotive plant in Richmond looked like this before tc was remodeled 
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of the biggest industrial wrecking jobs 
ever attempted in this country. He 
razed obsolete blast furnaces, old roll- 
ing mills, manufacturing plants in Gi- 
rard. Warren, Niles, Youngstown and 
Cleveland, Ohio; in Sharpsville, Black 
Lick, Pittsburgh, New Castle, Pa.; 
Newport, Ky*: and Duluth, Minn., 
where he had to pay into the state com- 
pensation fund 40 cents for every dol* 
lar he paid his workmen. 

Waste in wrecldng plants 

IN his new field he found considerable 
success and a good pro^t but his heart 
wasn't in his work. He deplored the 
economic waste of dismantling plants 
which might rightly have had many 
years of useful life. He saw the eco- 
nomic loss to workers who had bought 
homes counting on keeping their jobs ; 
the loss to merchants, banks and the 
communities in general. 
The problem troubled him* 
Then, a few years ago, he was called 
in to mze the American Locomotive 
Company's 51,000,000 locomotive plant 
at Richmond, Va., a fine, staunchly- 
builf. well maintained structure. Once 




it employed thousands of men. built 
many fine locomotives, but it had been 
unused for ten years. The company had 
found that it could handle all its orders 
more profitably from other plants. The 
Richmond property, although as good 
as the day it was bullt^ was no longer 
useful, and a serious drain on the com- 
pany's income. 

The building had been on the market 
for ten years, first at a price near its 
original cost, later at almost any fig- 
ure, but it was too large for small con- 
cerns to handle and the large com- 
panies were not interested. Hence the 
wrecking job for Hetz* 

'*It seems a shame," he told an execu- 
tive of the locomotive company, "tc 
tear down such a fine plant." 

He visualized, in place of the wel 
maintained buildings, the usual deso^^ 
late, barren plain of overturned con- 
Crete pillars and shattered bricks;^ 
many empty homes nearby ; boarded uj 
stores; and a bitter resentment in the^ 
city against the locomotive company — 
just as he had witnessed in other citie^| 
where he had razed abandoned plants^H 

The locomotive executive nodded. 
It is a shame/' he agreed- '*But 
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there's nothing else we can do. The 
plant is useless to us. We might as well 
get what we can out of it," 

"Tell you what Til do," proposed 
Hetz, "If 1 raise your guarantee , * 

*'If you've got in mind selling it—*" 
the executive laughed, "Well, weVe 
been trying to sell it for ten years," 

"You haven't tried selling the way 
rm going to sell it," Hetz said* 

Eagerly he pitched into the job. He 
made a thorough survey of the plant* 
liB buildings, its roadways, its railroad 
sidings. Then he began a study of 
smaller industrial concerns which were 
already located in Richmond or had 
Important markets or sources of raw 
materials there. None was interested 
in buying the big, rangy locomotive 
works— but many were interested in 
Helz' plan, especially as he offered to 
^ave them much money. 



Hetz gathered up a crew of his most 
skilled and experienced workmen and 
put them to work. The gang ripped out 
a building here and there^ put in some 
new partitions, laid new gas and water 
lines, relocated roads and rail sidings 
and finally the plant — ^or rather four 
plants — wa5 ready. 

The Richmond Engineering Com- 
pany was his first customer. The con- 
cern, manufacturing septic tanks, hot 
water heaters and other steel products, 
was badly cramped in its old quarters* 
It found a locomotive shop, with strong 
cranes* good light and high walls, ideal 
for its purposes — especially at little 
more thsm scrap prices. So the com- 
pany took more than 100.000 square 
feet of floor space and was able to triple 
its output. 



Then came the Dixie WJne Company. 
Its processes required huge boilers. The 
locomotive works powerhouse was ideal 
and the price couldn't be matched else- 
where. 

The Richmond Structural Steel Com- 
pany, a fabricator of bridges and other 
structural steels, already had a Rich- 
mond plant, but was badly crowded. 

It needed a plant addition, especial- 
ly if it didn't cost too much, and a 
part of the locomotive works filled the 
bill nicely. 

The Larus Hr Brother Company, a 
cigar manufacturing concern, hunting 
location near the tobacco fields, also 
found suitable quarters in the locomo- 
tive works, adapting some of the build- 
ings and erecting modern tobacco slor* 
(Continued on page 55/ 
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By WILLIAM HAUS6ER' 
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If the New York Tlme.H had suspended 
publication, if the United States Steel 
Company had failed, the announcement 
could have been no more surprising to 
thousands of newspaper readers than the 
dispatch that came out of Scran ton. Pa., 
in June, 1938: 

ningUng Brothers and Barnum & Baili^y 
Circus, the "Greatest Show on Earth," left here 
today for its winter quartern tn Sarasota, Fla*, 
after completing only 11 weeka of the ^leaaon'ji 
ZO week roul<^. The closing of the show <^me 
after arbitration of c;ircu&*s labor union trou- 
ble failed to materialize. 

To thousands of circus lovers the clos- 
ing of the Big Show meant the omiasion 
of the one day in the year on which they 
could escape into the world of make-be- 
lievct the world of spangles, elephants and 
maharajas, ferocious lions and amusing 
seals, aerialists in death-defying feats, 
and hundreds of other once*a*year thrills. 
To enthuBJastie, died-in-t he-wool circus 
fans, it was an alarming note, sounding 
the possible doom of a great American 
institution. 

To John Ringling North, 35 year old 
executive head of the circus and nephew 
of the original founders, the closing of 
the show might have meant the ignomini- 
ous end of a gallant attempt to return the 
circus to the ownership of the Ringling 
family. 

Only the previous fall North had bor- 
rowed $1»000,000 from his late Uncle John 
KingUng's good friend, Harvey Gibson* of 
New York*s Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany. With this loan he had paid off the 
mortgage which had temporarily taken 
control of the sawdust empire away from 
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In an average day the 74 chefs will use 2*220 loaves of bread, 2S5 
poundi^ of butter^ 3»600 ears of sweet corn, 30 gallons of milk 




Last year the circus played to 4,000^000 persom. Value of its physical 
asacts is estimated at ^3^000,000 
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old Sawdust Empire 



A YOUNG CIRCUS MANAGER meets the 
common problems of business in running his 
spectacular world of make-believe. Behind the 



scenes ore the old bugaboos of labor trouble, 
obsolescence^ ond finance. Here's how the scion 
of one circus family whipped them 




t he Ringlings. Though things looked black 
in June, 1938* and veteran showmen pro- 
fessed to see the end of the 54 year old 
'^Greatest Show on Earth/' this story has 
a happy ending. This year the RingUng 
Circus is on the road* bigger and more 
speetacular than ever, the Ringling family 
is again in control and, by the time you 
read this, the last remaining payment 



t>iic i>f first steps n\ iiuidemizaiion was elimination of draft 
hor»es and substitution of trucks and tractors 





Wheo a strike threatened to close the show performers like these 
vokinteered as workmgmen and hustled circus props 
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Gargantua, ^10»000 gorilla, was 
3 most prolltable investment 



on the $1,000,000 loan will probably have 
been made. 

To appreciate the significance of the 
temporary closing of the Ringling Broth- 
ers and Barnum & Bailey Circus in Scran- 
ton, it is necessary to go back into circus 
historJ^ At the turn of the century, scores 
of circuses were touring the country, two 
of which were of real consequence— Ring- 
ling Brothers, built up by the five famous 
brothers from a family concert troupe; 
nnd Barnum & Bailey which James A* 
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Bailey had established by combining 
his own circus with that of the original 
Phineas T. Barnum. After a certain 
amount of slory-hook rivalry, the Ring- 
lings and Bailey came to an agreement 
whereby the RinglingB were to have 
the western part of the country. Bailey 
the eastern. 

In 1907, after Bailey's death, the 
Ringlings bought control of the Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus and operated it 
intact until 1919 when the two shows 
were combined into the present Ring- 
ling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey 
Circus, The newly formed show travel- 
ed on 100 double-length railroad cars 
and has ahvays remained about this 
size, twice that of any rival. 

The 1920*s was a golden age for the 
American circus. During that decade 



the Ringling show prospered, So also 
did a new circus combine which in time 
was to become responsible for the tem- 
porary abdication of the Ringling reign 
in the circus world. 

In 1921 three shrewd Hoosiers, Jerry 
Mugivan, Bert Bowers, and Ed Ballard, 
founded the American Circus Corpora- 
tion which gradually acquired owner- 
ship of about every worth while circus 
in the country outside of the Ringling 
organization. The Ringlings and the 
combine carried on a gentlemanly ri- 
valry* never having any serious trou- 
ble* Money was plentiful and there was 
ample territory for each show. 

Now John Ring!ing, the last surviv- 
ing brother of the original five» was a 
director of New York's Madison Square 
Garden, Every spring he saw to it that 
his circus played in the Garden 
for the month of April. 

In 1920 the other Garden di- 
rectors voted to allow the circus 
to tenant the building only if 




the show moved out every Friday night 
to make way for the more lucrativ 
weekly boxing bouts. 

Refusing to agree to any such ter 
John Ringling went ahead with pla 
to open his show in a New York armory 
when word came that Sells- Floto Cir- 
cus, an American Circus Corporation 
property, was renting Madison Square 
Garden for the month of April, Friday 
nights excepted. 

To allow a rival to obtain a foothold 
in New York was bad business, John 
Ringling thought. Consequently * with- 
in the next ten days, he bought out the 
American Circus Corporation and its 
sLx operating railroad circuses. But, to 
acquire them» Ringling had to give his 
personal note for SUOO,000, 

The depression of the early *30*s hit 
outdoor show business hard. The Ring- 
ling shows lost money, as did all others, 
but completed each seasfxn and, in ac- 
cordance with family tradition, always 
paid off their employees in full. It was 
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The pay roll includes 1, 600 working 
men and performers 



Oats for elephants 
are prepared by the 
lubful 





Air conditioning and introduction of a blue 
canvas big top helped modernize the show 



impossible for John Ringling to ma 
payments on his notes. EvetituaOy the; 
were taken over by a realty mortgaj 
company and he lost control of thi 
sawdust empire he had helped to founi 
When John Ringling died in 193 
though he still possessed vast unliqui 
resources ranging from railroads t 
Ecmbrandts, the possibility that i 
extensive Ringling circus pro pert i 
would ever return to the family's con 
(Continued on page 68; 
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urroughs 

DOES THE WORK IN I.E5S TIME ^ WITH LESS EFFORT * AT LESS COST 



Who in your oflRce is responsible for 
keeping informed about new 
machines, features and applica- 
tions that might save time, effort 
and cost in office work ? 

Typical of the savings being made 
by both large and small concerns in 
every line of business are these: 



$iaS.O0 A MONTH SAVt& ON COST OF 
KEEPING PAYROLL RECORDS 

A small t'<jiiL'<?rii saved Si 25 a moruh by 
inataUinf^ a new Burroughs to write re- 
lattiil payroll recorda tn one opera t tori. 

AVIRAGi ANNUAL SAVING OF $T,4SS.t1 

Analysis of 34 recent installations of new 
Burroughs statistical equipment nhowed 
that each averaged an annual savin^t of 
i7,455.}4l from an average in%estment of 
$7,JiDi.H2— a 95.5*^ return on each invest- 
ment in new Burroughs equipment. 

SAVED $11 8,462. SS IN PURCHASE PRICI 

In buying 754 Burroughs Calculators, one 
concern saved S11H,462.SH because the 
Burrouf^hs ranf>e of calculators is so com- 
plete that the exact style and size re- 
quired for each desk couLd be purchased 
—without overbuying! 



Who in your office should keep 
abreast of Burroughs developments 
and their application to current 
problems? Send us his name and 
we will keep him informed of 
new ways to save on office work 



iiUHRoi cits ,\i>utNC m,m:himc t:OMI*\NV 

6I(>S HecimJ Bl vd., iH^tmir, Mu-htftim 

□ I should HItif c-umiflL-ti* Inf^irnviition immi>dliirrly appli'- 
inft to 

□ Plesisif plai'C' tlie following name ort yaur li^if to rf»r-elV45 
tnformutkm about n«w Burr«)UgKi« devdnpnii-iitKr 
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John J. Borrtip 
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LLIAM J. GRAHAM, vice piesirl^nt, Equitable Life As^ut^Tiee 
Society of tht U. S., who ref-ently obser\'ed his 3Dth anniversary with 
the company. Most of hia time has been d«?voted to deveJopment of 
^roup insurance which was inlrodueed by the Equitable on June 1, 1911. 
The greatest three months in group insurnncc business during the com- 
pany's hbjtoo' was established in the period ending May 3fJ of this year. 

C. R. Sheaffer, president, W. A. Sheaffor Pen Co., of Ft. Madison. Iowa, 
whose employees received oti June* the largest mid-year protU sharing 
bonus the company ever paid. Each of the 1^00 employees, regard te.'j^ of 
length of service, received 15 per cent of their individual earnings during 
the six months ended May 31. 

John J. Borrup. superintendent and factor>' manager in charge of pro- 
duction fslnce the first Wasp was built in 1925 has been appointed to the 
new post of production manager of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft His new 
duties Include supervision of subcontractors and coordination of their 
efforta with his own company's aciivities. 

Daniel Creeden, new president of Libby, McNeill & Llbby, Ib i^hown 
here inspecting a crate of pineapples at one of the company's Hawaiian 
plantations, Mr. Crceden joined Swift & C*i. in 1913. became vice-president 
in 1934 and joined his present organization as vice-president in 1938. 

Irving Olds. 53, law>'er and member of the firm of White St Case, 
succeeded Edward R. Stettlnius. Jr., as chairman of U, S. Steel. He 
was associated with the late Edward R. Stettin ius dunng the World War 
as special assistant in the War Department. He joined U. S. Steel's direc- 
torate In 11*36 and vif^ited all the company properties as rapidly as possible 
in an "unquenchable thirst for facts." Among his big jobs have been prep- 
aration of the J. P. Morgan firm*s data for prcHentation before the Nye 
munitions investigation and the steel company's? Information which was 
submitted to the O'Mahoney monopoly mveMigation committee. 
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Something you don't have to pay for 
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Your life msirRANCE policy is a con- 
tract between the Company and you. The 
Company wishes not only to fulfill the 
terms of that contract, but to perform 
every reasonable service that may increase 
your policy*s value to you and your family. 

As evidence of this, you will find a *'No~ 
tice to Policyholder" printed plainly on 
the back of most Metropolitan policies. If 
you will read this notice, you will find that 
it is not necessary to employ any person to 
collect the insurance payable tinder your 
Metropolitan policy, to obtain any infor- 
mation about your policy, or to secure any 
of the benefits which that policy provides. 
The Company wishes to pay every proper 
claim without delay- 

All that is necessary is to get in touch 
with your Metropolitan agents or with the 
manager of your District Office, If this is 
not convenient, write directly to the Home 
Office in New York City^ or to the Pacific 
Coast Head Office in San Francisco. 

Whenever you have a question about 
your policy, it is advisable to consult your 
Metropolitan agent first. It is his respon- 
sibility to help you solve your insurance 
problems, and to serve you efficiently, s>^- 
pathetically* and intelligently . . , and with" 
out additional charge of any kind. 

Following are a few of the many in- 
stances in which your Agent's help is avail- 
able for the asking, 

Settiement o/ Death Claims 
or other Benefits, 
Except for notary fees» there is no need for 
a beneficiary to pay a fee for preparation 
of claim papers or the papers necessary for 
Other benefits. Your Metropolitan Agent 



will give you any assistance that may be 
necessary in preparing and filing such pa- 
pers, and will help to arrange for prompt 
payment of the claim* 

,4 naiysing or checking 
your insurance program - 

Your Metropolitan Agent will co-operate 
with you in seeing that your insurance ful- 
fills the purpose for which you bought it. 
If there have been any changes in your 
economic status, or in your family obliga- 
tions, your Agent will help you work out 
a plan to make your insurance program 
cover them. 

Explaining Retroactive Benefits 
on Liberalized Policies, 

Metropolitan, in common with other com- 
panies, has made liberali^^ing improve- 
ments through the years, particularly in 
Industrial policies. Each improvement has 
been of advantage to the policyholder. 
Wherever possible, these additional bene- 
fits have been made retroactive^ so that if 
you own an old policy, you may be en- 
titled to certain benefits which this old 
policy does not contain in writing. 

If you have an old policy on which you 
no longer pay premiums, you may wonder 
if it has any value. Such old policies often 
do have value. And, through voluntary ac- 
tion by the Company, many Weekly Pre- 
mium policies have become eligible for 
cash surrender value if premiums on them 
were paid for at least three years, even 
though the policy terms require a longer 
premmm-paying period. 

Of course, nothing in tliis advertisement 
is intended to suggest that either you or 



your beneficiaries should refrain from con- 
sulting a trusted family advisor, or a com- 
petent and reputable attorney-at-law in 
case you, or your beneficiaries, feel the 
need of doing so. 

One thing more. Even though you may 
have read your life insurance policy thor^ 
oughly^ again ... at once. Read it 

from beginning to end. Be certain that 
both you and your beneficiaries are fa- 
miliar with its provisions. If there is any- 
thing that you, or they, do not understand, 
your Company's agent will be glad to ex- 
plain—or, if you prefer^ communicate with 
the Home office. 



77? f J U Numher 2S in it strigf of ddv^rib^- 
mrntj drngnrd to ^vr fhr ptihtk a dmrff 
undfrsfanditt^ of limc> a lifir insuraiic/r com- 
pany f^peratfS. Copies aj prfcfding ad^fr* 
t is /"t fir Hi I' in this strifj tmU he mmUd upmj 

Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 

(A MVrVAL COM FA NY} 
CHAIRMAN or THE BOARD 

PRESIDENT 
1 Madison Avenuf, N^w York, 



Plan k* visit the ^fri^i^p^^ittll^^ ;( ej-hthit^s uf tht 

,^#■117 Ynrk Wnrltts Fair and at (he 
Oolden Oai^ international Expoitition 
in San Frattciitco* 



Washington and Your Business 



Four Horsemen 
of New World 



HEPTOY WALLACE. Adolph Berle. 
Harry Hopkins and Sumner WeUcs 
seem to be the coordinating daddies 
of the new scheme to handle all the 
South American business from the 
powerhouse in Washington. This is not a recommendation 
to the conservative element on Capitol Hill : 

*'Hank would be o,k. if Nature did not insist on going 
one way when Hank starts the other," said one of the 
less shakable statesmen. *'It's a pity Adolph only has 
one world to play with. Harrj'- still looks on 'the profit 
motive' as a rattlesnake in the national bed, Sumner is 
an exponent of the *or else' school of statesmanship/* 

Inquiry shows that the congressional conservatives 
think the All American Cartel will not work. 



Even the U. S, 
Might Not Ploy 



THERE is, according to the pained 
cong^ressmen quoted above, even the 
possibility that, after the All Amer- 
ican Cartel were rigged and financed 
for the control of all South Amer- 
ican eK ports, we would not play: 

"Perhaps," say these tough old gentlemen » **we might 
want to sell goods to Germany on our own account. The 
betting would then be the Department of Agriculture to a 
jokcbook that we would do it. On Capitol Hill we do not 
want to sign up for an everlasting war against Europe, 
even if Hitler does run it/* 



Hull Needs a 
Loud-Speqker 



GOSSIP from the visitors to the 
State Department is that, when 
Secretary Hull thinks of the All 
American Cartel the ruin of his 
reciprocities, the sale of war mate- 
rials and the underwriting of British contracts for motor 
engines, planes, and other things— it is understood that 
if the British are unable to make good on their contracts 
the U. S. will pick them up— the soft-voiced Tennesseean 
uses the folk-talk of his vigorous ancestors. Those who 
have listened wish other folks could hear him. 



Stick a Pin in 
This Prediction 



IN spite of the peace rumors in the 
air, the less excitable folk in the 
Government think the war will run 
through the summer of Rea- 
sons: Britain now has more than 
half the merchant tonnage of the world, thanks to her 
seizure of bottoms once ow^ned by the small nations that 
have been dispensed with; therefore, she cannot be 
starved ; it is unlikely that Germany can bomb her down 
this summer: famine will hit Europe this winter: im- 
probable that neutral nations will be permitted to feed 
the sufferers, and so relieve Germany; nothing is such a 
sure seed of revolution as a pain behind the belt buckle. 

NO one believes the persistent whis- 
Pov Your Money* ^^^^ understanding — not of 
^ , treaty force but nevertheless an un- 

Take □ Choice derstanding— has been arrived at 

between the United States and Great 
Britain by the terms of which we are bound to protect 
Indo China, British Malaysia and the Dutch East Indies 
from clutching hands. No one quite disbelieves it, either. 
We cannot get rubber and tin for our almost non-existent 
stock piles in any other quarter. Synthetic rubber in 
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quantity is still a pious aspiration only. If Japan seizes 
these lands there would be advocates in Congress for a 
trade arrangement rather than a war that we are not 
prepared to fight. 

Nation's Business recently pointed 
Dash of Poison ^^^^ Federal Trade Commis- 

t u err' ^^^^ enormous cost studied 

for the C. 220 J60 printed advertisements and 

l,3S4p353 pages of radio commer- 
cials in the course of the year and only found formal 
action necessary in 271 cases. It is even possible that 
some of the advertisers found guilty accepted a **stipula 
tion" because they were unable to buck the Government 
any longer. Nation's Business pointed out that this 
was an infinitesimal mouse to be born of such an enor- 
mous mountain. Another moral could be offered* to the 
effect that the Administration itself employs more than 
271 press agents in its propaganda — and that there is 
a law forbidding the Government to do any such thing- 



Stole smen in 
the House 



Not So Good 
in the Senate 



A SUBCOMMITTEE of the House 
Ways and Means committee reject- 
ed the Pat man bill to tax chain 
stores out of existence, not because 
of the immense volume of disapprov- 
al of the bill, but because: 

*lf such legislation is necessary it should be regulatory 
and not punitive," 

That is pretty good American doctrine. The committee 
must have spent time and thought on the Patman pro- 
posal. 

THEN House and Senate trans- 
formed the U.S. Housing Authority 
from a slum clearance agency into 
an organization for the development 
of national defense housing" after 
about as much time and thought as a college boy with 
$27.50 would give to the purchase of a jalopy. Senator 
Wagner prepared the amendment; Senator Walsh pre- 
sented it with an explanation that he had not been able 
to examine it; the Senate accepted it as is; the House 
passed it without debate. Neither house seems to have 
realized what had been done. 

THE radio industry thinks that the 
Ganawav for o F-C,C/s recent report on network 
^ control is a preliminary to what 

Rcidio Censor Broadcasting magazine calls, 

**Hew assaults upon free, private* 
competitive enterprise." 

If the F.CC. can take over supervision of station 
and network revenues, in defiance of the law and the 
courts, 

'It would be but a short haul for the Government to 
fix rates and regulate profits/* 

Broadcasting is Big Business nowadays. In 1938 the 
income from advertising reached $165,000,000, 

IF a real war emergency were to 
Yes-No Vote on Government would be 

^. . I forced to take over control of all 

Chairman Ply communications. Meanwhile there is 

a disposition to regard the present 
state-of -uneasiness emergency as enough to justify such 
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llfosp folks hardly emr tiH^rks late^ since instalUn'' that new 



MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 



COMPTOMETER 




Executives, familiar with the re- 
markable speed. Controlled -Key 
accuracy, aod substantial economy 
of the Comptometer, have asked us 
how we found room for so many 
real improvements in the new Model 
M with the Cushiooed-Touch, 

The answer is in greater speed , • , 
greater quiet . _ . greater ease of op- 
eration < , . and />//irorW appearance. 
Which, added to the fundamental 
Comptometer advantages, mean 
greater ** Co m p tome te r Eco n o m y " ! 

To learo how the new Model M 
Comptometer, and modern Compt- 
ometer methods, can save time and 
money in the handling of your figure 
workj telephone your local Compt- 
ometer office for a demonstration in 
your office, on your work . * - or 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg, 
Co., 17 12 N. Paulina St, Chicago, IlL 




COM ^TOM in II 

fteg. U, S, Pal OfT. 



kTION^S EUSINES 



a take-over arnJ ft Is posslBIe tWat li OamitiiJrifcStffit^i 
Board will be in existence before this reaches print. The 
industry hopes thai Chairman Fly of the F.C.C. will not 
be at the head of such a joint board- He is liked, his ability 
in getting the kinks in the commission ironed out is ap- 
proved, and he has about quadrupled the speed of its 
operations. To put the industry's posilion succinctly, 
it thinks his footwork is swell. End of compliment* 



An Exercise 
in Sematilics 



IF this department understands the 
new science of semantics, it is the in- 
vention of a pretty name to cover a 
sour fact. If that is the case it then 
nominates Robert R. Nathan, chief 
of the National Income Division of the Department of 
Commerce, as Semantician in Excelsis, A loss, to Mn 
Nathan— page T of the June Survey of Current Bumnesfi 
—is a ^'negative saving.*' 

'if income disbursed exceeds income produced the 
difference is termed negative savings/' 

It is still the fact, however, that, if you have positive 
savings, you can go to the bank and get them but if your 
savings are negative the sheriff *s man gets you, 

MR. NATHAN finds that "the Year 
nennHmfinl Ic national income for 1&39 — that is, 
ueponmeni ib ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ adjusted for price 

in Confusion changes — was at least equal to and 
probably above the previous record 
of 1929.*' He contmues: 

**Since the 1939 population was approximately 10,- 
000.000 larger than in 1929, however, there is little doubt 
that the per capita real income in 1939 continued well be- 
low that of 1929, The dollar national income in 1939 
was 16.3 percent below the 1929 total, but prices, as re- 
flected in available price indexes, showed larger declines 
over the period. The cost of living of urban wage workers 
was 17.4 percent less than in 1929 and wholesale prices 
were down 19*1 percent." 

Ten million more people, then, spent a lot less money 
on living in the 1939 period. They probably drew on 
their negative savings. 



To Make It o 
Little Clearer 



IN the period ending in 1939 the 
Government contributed to the na- 
tional income the considerable sum 
of $9,884,000,000, "including work 
program wages/' This was presum- 
ably all borrowed money which, by Mr, Nathan^s own 
definition^ must be rated as ^'negative savings** and not 
income at alL 

In the 1929 period the same expenditures came to 
$156,100,000 not much of which was borrowed, if any. 
Out of all this. Mr. Nathan concludes that the total 
national income in 1939 was S69.378.000,000 and the 
"percentages of 1929" gave a national income of $83,- 
700,000,000, and this department takes to the woods. 



Leiand Olds 
Offers Jaw 



LELAND OLDS of the Federal 
Power Commission forgot the im- 
portant fact that this is a democracy 
and works by votes shortly after 
Wendell Willkie had been nominat- 
ed* Mr. Olds has long cherished the idea that, if the 
Government took over all the utilities he would be 
much happier. The President has mildly rebuffed that 
idea in recent months, but Olds seems not to have been 
discouraged and worked out a plan for a new organiza- 
tion of 800 to manage the utilities. It not only got no- 
where but it went into reverse. Mr. Willkie could have 
pointed out the constant lowering of rates by the utilities, 
and drawn some pointed contrasts with businesses oper- 
ated by the Government, and, as previously stated, this 
is a political year. 



Good Guess 
for the Day 



ON Capito! Hill the opinion at the 
time of writing was that Congress 
will not recess this summer. The 
body feels that it is a calming in- 
fluence when in session and that a 
draft on its calm may be needed at any time. Congress 
may get home by a system of leapfrog recesses, however. 
Another guesF is that the Smith bill for the reformation 
of the N.L.R.B. will not become law at this session, and 
that the railroad unions may make a deal through which 
the transportation bill will be passed. 



Secrecy? Or Is 
It Just a Mess? 



SO far as observers have been able to 
learn, the various commissions, com- 
mittees, boards^ and other whatnots 
called from industry to aid the Gov- 
ernment in its defense plans have 
been efhcient. The observe rs» however, have been unable 
to find out whether a complete, coordinated, comprehen- 
sive plan has been set up, or whether the industrialists are 
working away at pieces of a jigsaw puzzle that may or 
may not fit when an attempt is made to put them together. 
The only thing any one knows definitely is that mon* 
billions of dollars are beting confidently promised. 



Common Sense 



INDICATIONS are that a fair de* 
preciation policy will be worked 
out by Knudsen and that Secretary 
Is Guiding Force Morgenthau — stilt frying to guard 
an emptying Treasuiy — will be 
forced to accept it. Allocations and preferences and labor 
policies are all beifig fixed up on a practical plan. No 
fear is being openly expressed of trouble with organized 
labor, but it is not much of a secret thatt if the pre- 
paredness program is seriously interfered with, it will 
be too bad for the interferers. The underlying plan is that 
a permanent arms and munitions industry will be pro* 
vided for through R,F.C, loans and government coopera- 
tion so that, in the future^ we will not be caught short 
the way we were this year. We might even have some- 
thing approaching the Skoda or Creusot or Krupp plants. 



Don't Believe 
This True Fact 



PERHAPS the most completely in- 
credible fact in this fantastic year is 
I hat Harry Hopkins has been the 
political straw boss of the New 
Deal recently, having supplanted 
Tommy Corcoran. Hopkins lives at the White Houset in- 
vented the Knox and Stimson maneuver and other recent 
political devices and has supported the spending policy 
successfully when other friends of the President's have 
urged that it be at least moderated. He has never been in 
politics, it is doubtful if he has an intimate on Capitol 
Hillp and the hand of every other eminent New Dealer 
is raised against him. Only explanation seems to be that 
the President likes him. 



Boys Are Not 
Warming Up 



ARMY'S explanation of the prac- 
tically total failure of the enlistment 
drive is that the young fellows do 
not believe we are in any danger of 
invasion. They have become what a 
chemi.st would call ''tolerant'' of wolf -sea res. Borne of 
them actually believe the Aubrey Williamses who say 
that the country is sunk, that there never will be any 
more jobs, and that they are terribly to be pitied. Others 
have reacted differently to the same talk and sullenly 
insist that some one else do their work and carry their 
responsibility. 

Army says the young fellows are basically all right. 
Army thinks it is the windy elders who have been wrong. 
Army thinks that some kind of a compulsory service 
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s If By Magic. 



. . . thouftands of bu.siness offices arc reducing cosIb 
ami iruTea^irig prtdils by using a new method of 
offtrc duplirating, Thi,^ new method reproducres such 
I wide variety of subJeeL rnalter with such eeonomy 
md high quality that the results seem ahiiost magi- 
cal by comparison with what was formerly possible 
in office duplicating, 

LET US SEND YOU PROOF Of QUALITY 

III tlic above ill us I ration, notit^e the sharp, clean-cut 
lincji and the variety of design and shading. The orig' 
innl copy for this magazim repmdmtim was one of 



a numlwr of copies run off oa a mofferate -priced office 
dupUcating machine. Let us send you one of these 
dupiicaled copies of *'Marco, the Wizard/* for com- 
parison. Just send the corner of this advertisement 
with your letterhead to the address below. With your 
copy, we will include sipccimens of business forms 
and promotional material and explain how they were 
produced- They will point the way lo better results 
and substantial economies in your business. 

ADDRESS OG RAPn- M ULTI G R AFll COR PC RATI 0 N 

tm Babbiii Boad, Cievelartd, Ohio 
ADDRESSDCJlAPn.MULTICRAPH OF CANADA, LTn.,TORONTO 



M ul ti graph if M ulti graph Duplic a to r * Mult Hi t h 
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plan will be necessar>% A defensive force of 4.000,000 
without the men would not defend very much. 

THE son of one Army officer has not 
Po Was Pushed ^ since he left college. Noth- 

ing was good enough for him. He is 
Much Too Far hell on the ukelele and held the dis- 
tance record for the Lambeth Walk 
and his mother has stopped trying to get him out of bed 
in the morning. After Willkie's nomination the son said: 
'Td never vote for him. He has no proper pride. Just 
ihink of it — he was once a short order cook." 

The Army officer thinks Willkie is the greatest Amer- 
ican since Lincoln. He does not yet know how he did 
it. but that day he enlisted his son in the Army, 



What If the 
Roads Struck? 



THIS department mildly wonders 
what would happen if the railroads 
struck against the rulings of the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board? 
Just quit work. Pull the fires out of 
the locos and lock up the railroad stations? Is it not pos- 
sible that the public would then examine what the 
N.R,A,B. has been doing and how? Unless the evidence 
offered is faulty, the N.R.A.B* rulings have been accepted 
by the roads because they: 

■*Have yielded their rights rather than subject the 
public and themselves'* to inconvenience. 

Railroad employees have enforced the Board's rulings 
by threat of strike and shutdown rather than by the 
prescribed statutory proceedings. Seems to be another 
evidence that the Logan-Walter bill to make administra- 
tive agencies behave is badly needed. There is a one-to- 
ten chance that the bill will become law. It's up to the 
Senate. 



Silence Seems 
to Work O. K, 



FEEBLE pipes are heard from time 
to time that the Defense Commis- 
sion — Knudsen. Stettinius* Hender- 
son, Budd and Hillman— are not as 
vocal as could be wished. Fact seems 
to be that the members are working hard and are not 
ballyhooing. Available indications are that they are get- 
ting somewhere fast. We might, in fact, have a perfectly 
armed army of 750*000 men by August of 1941. This pos- 
sibility is to be taken with great reserve^ but it is a 
Ijossibility, 

SOME of these hard working indus- 
Coddlino Seems CBtne up the hard way. They 

knew nothing of Youth Congresses 
Still in Favor when they were boys. They worked 

for their schooling. They do not like 
— and they say quite frankly they do not like — the effort 
to combine kisses, lollypops. and choral singing with the 
job of getting ready for war if and when it comes. Their 
objection to the Burke-Wadsworth universal training 
bill is that the training may be for needle pointing instead 
of rifle pointing. They observe that over in Europe the 
nations that went in for social advances were trimmed 
by the toughies. Some of them get extremely harsh when 
they talk of the coddling that is preferred in Washington. 



Border Rules 
to Be Mended 



PROMISES are made that in the fu- 
ture consideration will be shown to 
Canadian interests in handling the 
passport intricacies. It is the State 
Department's intention to keep out 
of this country all undesirable aliens but it is hoped that 
no unnecessary inconvenience may be imposed on Canada 
or on touring Americans. On both sides of the border it is 
appreciated that the $200,000,000 annually left in Canada 
by citizens of the United States just about pays the divi- 



dends on their investment in Canadian stocks and bonds. 
Up to date it appears that the Department's intentions 
were good but that it had not thought out a plan. 



Return to the 
Older Plon 



NOW and then this department likes 
to indulge in purely idle speculation. 
It discovered recently that the Am- 
erican Cargo War Risk Reinsurance 
Exchange had celebrated its first 
anniversary. It will be recalled that in the Preliminary 
World War, 1914-18, marine insurance rates ran up to 
20 per cent and more of the cargo value. Trade was great- 
ly hampered, prices skallyhooted out of sight, and move- 
ment was slowed. In the present war, the 100 members 
of the Exchange, by pooling risks and losses, have kept 
insurance costs down to about 7 i - per cent, kept Ameri- 
can ships on the seas, and held the rise in prices within 
reasonable bounds. It is privately financed and managed. 
Its members have not asked government aid. They are 
neither soft^greedy nor afraid. This department's query is : 
*'Could government do as well?" 



Spenders and 



THERE IS a place here to note a 
coincidence. About the same time 
that the Senate refused to approve 
Payers Breach ^ in government expenses, 

*There is more indefatigable 
sitting around in the Department of Agriculture than 
anywhere else in the world," one observer said. 

The New Jersey Taxpayers Association asked a ten per 
cent cut in state costs. There are 175,000 state and local 
governments and if each sliced off ten per cent from its 
costs, the country might handle the defense bill with 
greater ease. 



Looks Plenty 
Totalitarian 



THE late Senator Logan, co-author 
of the Logan-Walter bill to reduce 
administrative agencies to order, 
used to say that this is a country 
governed by laws and not by men, 
"That*s the plan, anyhow," he would add, ruefully. 
The plan seems not to be working. The petroleum in- 
dustry once got into a mess and Attorney General Jack- 
son argued eloquently and effectively that no Cabinet 
officer (Ickes) and no government official could grant 
immunity from the antitrust laws. Under this court 
ruling, the Defense Commission is forced to believe that 
there should be an amendment to the antitrust laws to 
protect industries that are in good faith cooperating 
with it in the defense program. But Jackson has changed 
his mind and, presumably, the mind of the present Su- 
preme Court ; 

"There is no need for an amendment/' says he in effect, 
**l have plenty of authority to grant the immunity de- 
sired.'* 

'*Law, shucks," Senator Logan would say if he were 
still alive. 



Utopia Goes 
Under Hammer 



FOUR million dollars of federal 
money and an unestimated number 
of millions of words were spent in 
creating a model community at 
Hightstown, N. J., in that golden age 
in which Doctor Tugwell and his associates were engaged 
in rebuilding America. Now it has gone under the ham- 
mer. Salvage practically nil. Almost no attention paid 
to its finish. Not even Dr. Tugwell sent flowers. 
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"Vnforeseeti events . . . need not change and shape the course of man's affairs' 
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HOW MUCH IS A LIFE WORTH? 



as frequently been charged chat business is callous, and 
grasping, and greedy. . . that it is devoid of human feeling. 

The most sweeping refutation of that charge is the amaz- 
ing rcjcord for safety which American business and indus- 
try have achieved. For nowhere in the world is the worker 
better protected against industrial hazards than in these 
United States of America, 

For years, leaders of industry have cooperated with cas- 
ualty companies such as The Maryland In furthering tajity 



tngmaring. Today, Maryland safety engineers cover indus- 
tries everywhere, .J nspeaing, recommending, and guard- 
ing against hazards to the employe. 

As a result, the efficiency of industry is higher, the cost 
of insurance is Uwer . . . and employment for the wage* 
earner is more continuous. The Maryland is proud to have 
played a part in reducing the industrial accident toll of 
today to less than half what it was in 1917, Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore. 



THE MARYLAND 



Thf Maryland wrrfts nwre than 60 forms of Casualty hisuranre and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryiartd Casualty agents and 
[brokers can heip you ohtain pmlecikn against anjoresem events in bminesSf industry and the homt. 
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The Twilight of Liberty 



f continued from pttffe 1€} 
liberty. The fundamental idea was one 
of the maximum of free IndKidual seli- 
aBsertion aa the end of the social and 
legaJ order. 

In the sixteen Ih centyry, the Spanish 
jurUft* theologians had given us a philo- 
aophieal theory of restraints upon in- 
dividual free actiori. The twentieth cen- 
tury seems to be coming" back to this 
mode of thought, rejecting the idea of 
rights, making light of liberty, treating 
rules of law not as devices to maintain 
righlB but as threala of exercise of state 
force creating duties, and so thinking 
of restraint rather than of freedom. 

Moreover, it is not a restraint upon 
the free action of each in order to pro* 
mote the like free action of all It is a 
restraint in order to promote the most 
efficient operation of a politically or- 
ganized society either as an end in it- 
self or as a means of advancing the in- 
terests of a class rising into power or as 
a means of bringing about satisfaction 
of material wants. 

The worship of power 

N in all times have tenderl to wor- 
ship power. In antiquity the ruler was 
deified. In moie recent times he gov- 
erned by divine right. Today democracy 
is taken to Ix? an end. not a form of gov- 
ernment, and the people are identified 
with a majority which thus becomes 
something like an object of worship in 
poUtieal and juristic thought, W'here 
power is in a totalitarian state, the 
state is worshipped as an end in it-^ 
self. Where it is in a majority, the sane- 
tity of Demos deifies the majority. 

Marx held, and some of his recent fol- 
lowers have developed the doctrine still 
further* that law would disappear in the 
society of the future. He considered that 
law resulted from the division of so- 
ciety into classes, and hence, when 
classes disappeared with the abolition of 
property, the need for law would come 
to an end and law. too, would cease to 
exist. Yet, as a recent juristic exponent 
of Marx tells us. the state as an organ- 
ization of compulsion may go on long 
after law has disappeared. There is to 
be no law. But there will be one rule of 
law» namely, that there are no laws but 
only administrative orders for the par- 
ticular case. 

We may see this conception of ad- 
ministrative absolutism operating in 
America today. It justifies itself in the 
name of the general welfare. But so did 
Louis XIV when he imposed cruel ex- 
actions upon the peasantry in order to 
feed the refractory population of his 
capital. 

And this idea that the common good is 
somehow assured by subjecting all in- 
dividual property and activity and en- 
terprise to the unchecked so-called dis- 
cretion of ex offiria experts is entertained 
and advocated today by self-styled 
real lata who, in their attacks upon 



law judicially administered, deny that 
there is any assured basis of juristic 
thought. Their general skepticism em- 
braces a dogmatic acceptance of the 
idea of the general welfare as a maxi- 
mum satisf action of material wants, as 
absolutely as the last century identi^cd 
It with a maximum of free individual 
self-assertion. 

The new view of rights 

WE ARE told that there are no such 
things as rights. There are only social 
functions. What we call rights are only 
inferences from threats issued by politi- 
cally organized society that the force of 
the political organization will be exerted 
in a certain way if certain things are 
done or certain other things are not 
done. It i*i argued that the law does not 
confer legal rights to secure interests 
which it recognizes and identifies with 
what is just. It makes threats* and 
rights are deduced therefrom after the 
event. Thus everything runs back to 
power, to a holding of each of us to his 
place in society as an economic machine. 

All this is a negation of litierty. 
**Liberty." it is asserted, "'is a function/' 
for "today each person is considered as 
having a social function to fulfill and 
therefore is under a social duty to 
develop to the greatest possible extent 
his physical, intellectual and moral per- 
sonality in order to perform his function 
most effectively." 

If the social function of each of us 
was something determined at birth or 
objectively ascertained for us at ma- 
jority by an all wise impart ially acting 
governmental agency, one could say 
much for this view. But what English- 
men from the tw^elfth to the seventeenth 
century and Americans from the seven- 
teenth century to the last generation 
objected to and sought to guard against 
by bills of rights is the assumption of 
such omnicompetence and omniscience 
in human rulers and subjection of the in- 
dividual to their determinations except 
as those determinations are made with- 
in legal limits judicially ascertained 
and enforced on the basis of predeter- 
mined principles developed by a re* 
ceived legal technique. 

Note how property is tied up with 
liberty in this theory of state enforce- 
ment of social functions. According to 
the civilians^ property involves six 
rights: a right of possessing, a right in 
the strict sense; a right of excJuding 
others, also a right in the strict sense; 
a right of disposition, what we should 
now call a legal power ; a right of using, 
what we should now call a liberty; a 
right of enjoying the fruits and profits; 
and a right of destroying or injuring if 
one likes— the last also what today we 
should call liberties. 

Thus at least half of the content of a 
right of property is liberty — freedom of 
applying as one likes, free of legal re- 
straint. But, says Dugult, "property is 



not a right; it is a social function. The 
owner, that Ls to s^iy the possessor of 
weaJth, by the fact of his poaaewmon, haa 
a social function to perform." If he dcc^ 
not perform It, the state is to intervene 
and compel him to employ it "according 
to its nature." 

What such ideas may mean In action 
is well illustrated in international re- 
lations. A small slate, in the Judgment 
of a powerful neighbor, is not perform- 
ing its social function in its tlomain. In 
the absence of a supcrnationaJ state, the 
powerful neighbor steps in to compel 
employment of the domain *'accordin|f 
to its nature." 

Certainly no one claims that the rights 
and pow*ers and liberties involved in 
ownership should t>e unlimited. They 
have always been delimited by law and 
the numl>er and extent of the limitations 
has been growing and doubtless ought 
to go on growing in the development of 
an urban, industrial society. 

These limitations set up legal limits to 
the rights, powers, and liijcrties involved 
in ownership, to be developed by the 
received legal technique and applied in 
ordinary legal proceedings by the courts, 
subject to all Ihe checks with which 
jutlicial action is restrained in the inter- 
eat of individual rights. All this Is very 
different from subjecting these powers 
and liberties to the discretion of an ad- 
ministrative oflicial given authority to 
determine for himself what he conceives 
some not leguUy formulated policy re- 
quires or makes expedient for a caae 
in hand. 

Public threats to property 

UNDEFINED ideaa of public policy and 
legally unfettered discretion are per- 
ennial threats to property, and hence 
public policy and discretion have been 
two things on which property lawyers 
have always looked with suspicion. 
Discretion is used in two senses. 
In the sense which it commonly bears 
in the law% it is a power of determination 
of questions to which no rule of law is 
applicable, which is left to the personal 
judgment of the tribunal, to be exercised 
according to settled principles. This is 
Judicial discretion and is always re- 
viewable to the extent of ascertaining 
that a real Judgment has lieen exercised 
according to the governing principles 
and not arbitrary will or caprice. 

In another sense it means a power of 
determination left wholly to the judge 
or official with no principles to guide 
its exercise and no review unless for 
fraud. The law has always sought to 
restrain this sort of discretion by sub- 
jecting it to Judicial review to prevent 
abuse. When any agency for adjusting 
human relations or regulating human 
conduct seeks to be given a discretion 
freed from Judicial scrutiny, we may 
well suspect it seeks a discretion of the 
second type- 
To turn determination of questions in- 
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Get This New Booklet on Security Incomes 

For Yourself and Your Entploy 



AS you know* the Social Security 
Act has been greatly broadened 
and changed, Jl is vital for every em- 
ployer and employee ro know the 
effects of these changes upon his in- 
terescs. 

This new boolciet gives businei»s- 
men simple but precise information 
on I he operanon of the amended 
Social Security Act. 

It equips you with the facts you 
need for answering questions of your 
employees, for preparing explana- 
tory bulletins, or for conducting 
group meetings. 

It makes clear not only what the 



Act will do — hot what it will ^/w/ do. 

Here you'll find concise facts on: 
o will be protected 
^ When benefits wiJI be paid 

How much they wiJl be 

^ How they are figured 

^ How one becomes "fully in- 
jured'' 

^ Differences between original and 
amended Act — complete with t?x- 
amples and charts of payment. 

A copy may be had, gratis, upon 
request. The coupon is for your con- 
venience* 



THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 

Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




SOCIAL SECifKITY. How ii operjilcs. A helpful 
A H-t huob. Prt'paFfil by The Nonli wt-^urn 
Miiitiiili providers of Securiij' Incomes to hun- 
drt'd& of thousands of families and indiv iduals 
for more tb^ti 80 years. 



The North wir.\ tern ^Tutunl 
Mdwjtukee, ^is. 

With no obVisiUon to me, pLe^ise send me your 
fr«« booklet "Securiiy Inccimii/' 

Njtme , 

Afftfrrsi 

Cfl> .S/are 
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The man who got a bonus 
for being wrong 





4 



YOUNG RESEARCH chemist had spent 
three years trying to develop a new product 
for his company. But after nineteen difl5cult 
experiments, he still hadn't found the right 
formula. A little disheartened, he brought 
his reports to the president. 

**You consider your work a failure?'* his 
chief asked him. "On the contrary— you 
deserve a bonus. You've eliminated nine- 
teen methods that won't work. That means 
we're just nineteen steps closer to the one 
way that will . . 



It took a lot of wrong starts, a lot of 
eliminating, to develop such things as tele- 
vision and transoceanic air service . , , new 
plasties^ plywoods and polarized glass . . . 
synthetic stockings, sulfanilamide and 
streamline trains* 

And if there is a single attitude that sums 
up the whole character of American in- 
dustry, perhaps this is it , . . this patient 
teamwork between the men of science and 
management to produce better products 
that more people can enjoy. 






But do enough people understand that 
attitude? 

At no time in the past ten years has the 
public been more open-minded toward 
Business than it is now. People in every 
walk of life are in the mood to hear what 
Business has to say about itself, and what 
Business means to their standard of living. 

This is the job of public-relations adver- 
tising , • , to re-awaken the public's faith in 
the American system of free enterprise , • • 
to show people how they profit, even more 



than industry itself, from industry's tre- 
mendous investment in research. 

And the companies that are telling this 
story in the national magazines are reaping 
a twofold dividend— not only in goodwill, 
but in sales. 
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lATION'S BUSINE 



A Report to 

the People of the 
UNITED STATES 





IT IS OUF DUTY to report to the 
people of the United States that 
the Btttimtnous Coal Itidustry is 
prepared to answer promptly any 
demands you may make upon it 
for the defense of the nation* 

The Nation has indicated its 
determination to prepare itself for 
any eventuality. Back of the beat- 
ing hammers and turning machines 
which must fashion the airplanes, 
the ships, the tanks, tractors and 
the weapons for each and all of 
them, stand the power plants 
which provide the energy for the 
machinery, light and heat for the 
workers. 

Light every fire in every exist- 
ing power and industriai plant and 
the Bituminous Coal Industry will 
provide the fuel for those fires. 

Step up the productivity of the 
power and industrial plants nec- 
essary for the swift rearmament 
of the nation and cars of bitumi- 
nous coal will be at their doors as 
soon as needed. Transportation fa- 
cilities are available for prompt 
service* Any defense program 
must depend largely on power and 
transport at ion 4 These industries 
are preparing to meet unusual 
demands. 

Increase the transportation load 
upon American railways ten -fold 
and bituminous coal will be ready 
to flame in the heart of every 
needed locomotive. 

The Bituminous Coal Industry 



has spent millions of dollars keep- 
ing intact bituminous coal mines 
that were opened to aid the nation 
in the emergencies of the World 
War of 1914 1918. 

During the dark years of the 
depression, the Bituminous Coal 
Industry spent millions of dollars 
in modernizing its mines and 
preparation plants so that bitumi- 
nous coal can be produced more 
swiftly. 

Those mines with their modem 
equipment and the patriotism of 
over 500,000 miners, who stand 
ready to man them, assure a flexi- 
bility of bituminous coal produc- 
tion that can pour out greater ton- 
nages of the universal fuel at the 
rate and in the amount that Amer- 
ica may demand. 

Thanks to the improvements in 
preparing and using fuels devel- 
oped by the industry, the indus- 
tries of the nation can get more 
energy from cvei^ pound of bi- 
tuminous coal they use. Fuel engi- 
neering services, sponsored by bi- 
tuminous coal producers, are 
ready to help businessmen plan 
additional power facilities of great- 
est economy and highest efficiency. 

We are, therefore, able to report 
to the people of the United States 
on behalf of the Bituminous Coal 
Industry that '*We are prepared 
for every acceleration of produc- 
tive activity for the defense 
of the nation." 



BURN BITUMINOUS COAL OR COKE 



NATIONAL COAL ISSQCilTIQN 

III NiTroK tiDf Qiiiimntit 
ir iirdHiiaii£ coai n«iMC[is 



volvnng lifnitationa of rights or regiila- 
tion of their exercise over to adminis- 
trative agencicii to \^ made on legally 
uniic' fined ideas of pubUc policy, free 
from the checks invoh'ed in the judicial 
process, runs counter to the whole course 
of leg'al development in the English- 
speaking world. Vet it is much urged in 
political and juristic thinking of tOilay, 

As yet the ideas of disappearance of 
law and admini«trati\^e absolutism have 
not much affected the law of property 
as administered in the courts. The law 
of property is chiefly in the form of 
rules. There are principles and concep- 
Uons« But standards, which involve a 
large measure of discretion, belong ttj 
another field of the law, Perhaps for that 
reason administralive regulation of the 
liberties involved in ownership is likely 
to be advocated in carrying out schemes 
of making over the social order. 

The common law doctrine of suprem- 
acy of the law which treats public 
officer and private individual aji equal 
before the law. holding each to keep 
within the bounds of the law and of 
reasrm in what he does that affects the 
Interest of others, is the basic guaran- 
tee of liberty and property. 

In recent Juristic thinking on the Con- 
tinent wc are taught that public law is 
in necessary opposition to and has pri- 
macy over private law: that public law 
is a subordinating law, putting a higher 
value on the official and on what he does 
than on the individual and his interests. 



Adminislrative law 



IN THIS way of thinking, whatever is 
done oflRcially is law. Hence, whatever 
is done administratively has a superior 
value as law in and of itself. Likewise 
as administrative action, called law, is 
a subordinating law. it puts a higher 
vaiue on some groups and classes and 
their claims than on others according, 
so we are told, to measures of its own. 

A public law of this sort is under- 
standable if we accept the doctrine of a 
necessary class war of which law is an 
inevitable product — a profJuet that will 
cease to be in the propertyless society 
in which there will be no more classes. 
But it is curious that those who with 
one breath argue for a sovereign prin- 
ciple of social interdependence should in 
the next breath argue for class war and 
a law avowedly administered and to be 
administered in the interest of the polit 
cally stronger class. 

In the past, juristic thinking has been 
grounded on philosophy which has fur- 
nished both a directing or creative and 
stabilizing and organi^slng method. Tc 
day the fashionable philosophies liehir 
the fashionable juristic thinking ar 
give4t-up phDosophies which disclair 
the possibility of directing or creating" 
or stabUiEing. They are relativist or 
phenomenal ist or realist or all three. 

To the relativist there is an irreducible 
contradiction between justice, the ideal 
relation between men, and security. 
When we seek through law to achieve 
the one we lose the other. Value judg- 
ments are purely personal and aubjec- 
tlve. None of them can be proved excel 
in the system of the particular thinkei| 
and his system cannot be proved even 
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himseK. Hence every one is entltieil to 
hiH own and no one can say his is better 
than another's. 

To the phenomenalistp phenomena 
umsi be accepted as the facta we are to 
Hccept and not vainly criticise. The 
items of behavior of ofheials ate be- 
havior phenomena justified by then- own 
pihenomenality. 

To the realist the significant thing is 
power — the power of officials to make 
and execute threats to employ the force 
of politically organized society. It is 
illusion and superstition to believe we 
can restrain exercise of that power. Ex* 
ercise of it will be governeii, in spite of 
formulas and so -called principles, by the 
self*! nter est of the dominant ciass, of 
which judges and administrative officials 
are but mouthpieces. Or, if we look at 
psychological realism, we learn that it 
is psychologically impossible for a hu- 
man being: to exercise a power of deter- 
mination objectively and impartially. 
What he <!ecides is the result of his in- 
dividual temperament and prejudices 
and environment. 

In contrast, the philosophy of the for- 
joiative era of American institutions was 
.tive. Men believed they could do 
great things and so they were able to do 
them. They believed that a people politi- 
cally organized as a democracy could bind 
themselves to respect life, liberty, and 
property and could covenant that those 
who wielded power for the time being 
should do so reasonably under God and 
the law. That idea, on which our polity 
was founded, is under attack from many 
sides. Some say it is psychologically im- 
possible. Some gay it is logically Impos* 
sible since the very ii^ea of go^-^ernment 
negates it. Some say it is a mere product 
of a class organized society and must 
disappear. Some say it never was more 
than a pious illusion — that law never 
w^as more, and in its nature is nothing 
more* than whatever is done officially. 

The regulation ot power 

BUT the whole history of civilisation 
refutes this philosophy of give up. At 
least half of civilization, and the half 
without which the other half could not 
have been achieved, is the conquest of 
internal or human nature, the subjec- 
tion of mternai nature to the exigencies 
of social life. If, in the course of this 
conquest, men have developed or set up 
political power and agencies of exercis- 
ing it, they have also developed or set 
up legal institutions for making the ex- 
ercise of that power uniform and sys- 
tematic and predictable. 

Liberty and property, so the most ad- 
vanced of recent realists tell us, are 
products of law which is a product of 
class domination. I submit that liberty, 
property, and law are products of civil- 
ization and that it has proved possible 
to hold down by law all domination, 
sacerdotal, militaty, political, or eco- 
nomic, by legal institutions. The Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples have stood with 
the Romans as the builders of law for 
the world. The Romans gave us ad- 
ministrative organization and method. 
The English gave us judicial organiza- 
tion and method. With these two in bal- 
ance, liberty and property are secure. 
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Expanding Industries 





ALLor ANY PART €jj^ 
IMHUmO sif uare Ji^ei 
at less lliun 2 vvnls 
A Foot per Moti f It 
or ouirigli t pureliase 
of all or any units 
can be made 



To indii?^trial corfio rat ions seekm;^ 
^jdilitiiHi^jl plant ?5piicr, ive offer 
nil attnii-rive lin-4[it*n in ll(jlyot.(% 
Mut^sai'luisrtts, ill tlii^ rriitiT ii( t\w 
Krt'ii I New Ktiglanil if id nslriii I d t ric t 
tniip)„ ITfiiisiiiilly tiUmeti v*^ 
*irr:jn':erni*ril3s i^an m^iiile (or reritiil 
or sale for all or any piirt of lliis 

The propertied now available Cf*ni*ifil oi - . m parale biiildiiif^s, muring 
from one Iti iivc etorifis, tOf^elHcr wttli a power planU They are availaijle 
ill imlivtiliial units wliidi range from 10,IM)0 to 30fMJtlO s*iuflre feet. 

jloivoke enjoys an rxtremdy low hydro-cleclrie power raits »f 
the lowf'st water r«tes* in the en i ire conn try, and tlit- lowesi lire insur- 
ance rate uf any city in New Enfclancl. 38% of the conntry'.'i total 
pop III a lion la lociilcd within a StlU-mile raJins. An ample supply of 
Iijjih-Sfrade, skilled hdxir is availiible in a lerritory that liaij been notably 
free fmrn luhor I rife. lndus>tries in -Mai^sachusett^ enjoy the lowest 
la 3k en in tlie I niied States- Taxes in llolyoke have jo-Hl Keen reduced. 

'Hie lHjjldin«*3 arc nnusually well cons true t eel , AlR CoM>rTioNEi>, 
with pluniy of daylijiht, and elevator service* Tbe plant is serve*! 
direetly hy the New Haven and Boston & Maine Hailroads, wliieli 
provide iivernij2;lil fri'i-ylit serviee to New York^ Hoj^tofi, Pliiladclpljia 
and Baltimore/ TrneLfn^ and liigliway facilities are esceellent* 

The plant ofTers mannfactiirers en^afjed in almost any type of bnsi- 
nCHii a rare opportunity to combine low, over-all manu/acturtng or 
warelionsing ciisis with proximity to principal eastern markets* 

Arran;:em«nls to inspect the pnmerty can he made hy mail i»r tele- 
phone, eilber ibronffh onr office in New York or our ofiice in Htiiyoke. 
Bkoilbrs Will Be Protbctkd 

A rtinipli nie^n t nry 
^ [Nr sfrihinn the f^rtifit'rty 

\:.V\\iW\Um. NEW YUJiK Cn Y r^mir^r. 
TeL BArelay 7-tKk>0 

HOLYOK M IS S At Ml U SETTS 
llolyokc 7323 




The Map of the Nation's Business 



By FRANK GREENE 




I 
I 



Business Conditions as 
of July 1 compared 
with the same month 
last year 



THE NATIONAL defense i>rogram had a decidedly stim- 
ulating effect on domestic business in June, Heavy in- 
ventory accumulations in anticipation of the impact of 
armament purchases on plant capacity was a large factor 
in industrial expansion. Steel production reached 88 per 
cent of capacity. Stock market prices registered slight 
gains over the month, despite early weakness. 

Automobile field inventories declined as sales increased 
unexpectedly. Railroad equipment buying was active and 
carload! ngs reached the year's highest levels. Electricity 
output held its gains over a year ago. Industrial building 
pushed engineering awards 18 per cent above last year. 

Commodity price movements were mixed, due to war 
developments, while vanishing export markets caused a 
slump in grains. Copper buying was heavy and Govern- 
ment purchasing raised textile production, especially in 
woolens. Increased industrial pay rolls were reflected in 
better wholesale and retail buying, despite complaints 
of too much rain from many sources. 



Enlarged pay rolls and active distributive 
trade^ despite rainy weather, are reflected in 
a slightly lighter Map this month 
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A sharp rise in industria! activity tti June, following the mild upturn in May, erased about half of the drop 
recorded in the first four months of this year 
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Roto Gets Readership Second Only to Page One 
Because There's Something for Everybody in Roto Sections 



More READEl^S of your advertiiing obviovsly 
should result in more sales of your product or 
service. To moke jure your odvertising is exposed 
lo the moximom number of potent iol reoder- 
cusfomers^ — go rotof For ogain ond agoif), yeor 
after year, efficiency tests condtKted ufvder the 

♦fldsed on o ccmlirtcjoijs onofysis of how 21 d^ffe^en^ poperi in ?7 fcey eifiei ore retid. 



well-known Gallup method show ro^ogrovure 
picture sections to be lecond cmfy to po^e orie 
in newspoper reader troffic-* 

Used full force in oil 63 Sundoy Rotogravure 
Secttonii roto delivers o nationwide coverage 
thot includes belter than 50% of the nation's 



homes. Yet $o flextble is thifi mediufti that you 
con conduct locolized campaigns in a single ci^^ 
or zone. In addition, because it gets more reoders 
per doJIorj rotogravure is ^he economical buy. 

For more information, write KImberly-Cfork 
Corporation, 6 South Midiigon Avenue, Chkogo. 
We mairrtain o research, service ond statistical 
department for the benefit of advertisers and 
publishers. There is no charge for our service* 




THi NATIONAILT-ACCEPTID JIOfOGiAVURE PAFEiS 

Monufacrur^d 

KtMiEiLY - CLAIKIC CORPORATtON 

EilsMitM 117a - NMnoh, Wiicontin 
Mew Teili, 131 41iid i»« A n p ala t, S10 W. Siith Slrc«t Chk»9«. I Mithi^an A^«nu« 



ROTO 



:T MORt FOR 
YOUR MONEY 

WITH 



ROTO 




Hie next time you produce o brochure^ circular Of ca^afogj give *t ttie 
magnetic appeal of rotogravure — Hie appeal ttiot ottracH mrlliom of 
readen lo newspaper rotogrowre sections eadi week^tncbdlng y^r- 
sell! And remeniber, rologrovure does for more ItKjn ottroct reoden. 
In glowing full eoJor or rich moootone, fHe **feef * and dbtincfive appe^^r^ 
QfKe of rotogravure creates o quality ofmosphere wtikh tt*e reoder 
OiitomaticoHy associotes with the product advertised. 




Take command of this medium thof commands reiped. Use it to grve 
extro piffidi fo thai message you wont consumers lo "get"' cortceming 
the qualify of your product. 

If you need help m prepariivg materiaF for rofogrovure, call in o 
K^mbedy-Gork rotogravure mon. There b no charge for our cooper otion 
which is avoilobfe to you of each of our offices. If you prefer, wrfte 
for advice ond samples of Iftese famous rotogravure popers: 



I 






J^ememfaef, paper plays o vifoUy ^mporlonf porf in t^*e eW^fiveneu of rofogrovufe — chooje U carmfuHyi 
Compare the nohorroffy-occepfed rotogravure popart made by XjmberJy-C^orif Corporation, lifted 
above. They conie in wonted wmighU and lizei fo surf your recfmrementv, fo mmf your budget. 



Kimberly-Clark Corporation 



Established 1 872 — Neenah, Wiiconsin 
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MAN TO MAN 
in the 

MONEY MARKETS 

By CLIFFORD B. REEVES 



AMERICAN busi- 
Economic Effects neas seems certain 
of the Defense to benefit, at least 
for the Medimn 
term future, as a 
result of government expenditures 
for national defense. Orders to be 
placed within the n^xt 12 months may 
total dose to $5,000,000,000. Because 
the bulk of this sum will be raised 
through deficit financing rather than 
through taxes, the result will be an 
enormous addition to purchasing pow- 
er and the national income in the 
next year. 

The first to benefit will be the heavy 
goods industries that will receive di- 
rect orders for the fabrication of de- 
fense materials. Employment and 
pay rolls in industries of that type are 
expected to increase substantially. 
Then the increase in purchasing pow- 
er thus created should begin to bene- 
fit the consumer goods industries that 
have no direct connection with the de- 
fense program. Every business* no 
matter how remotely related to the 
Government's program, seems des- 
tined ultimately to feel the impetus. 

Whether these developments will be 
translated into increased corporation 
earnings and higher security prices, 
however, is subject to some doubt, for 
two reasons: 

First, the Government's plans for 
price control may tend to take the 
profit out of the increased business 
volume. 

Second, even if additional profits do 
materialize, excess profits taxes that 
will probably be imposed may prevent 
such earnings from being reflected in 
increased dividend returns on securi- 
ties. 

Although the defense program 
should benefit business over the next 
several years, its long-range effect will 
probably be unfavorable. Expendi- 
tures for armament are non-produc- 
tive expenditures. As more and more 
of a country's income is spent for 
such purposes, less is available for 
personal expenditures on the com- 
forts of life. This trend becomes evi- 
dent w^ben taxes must finally be in- 



creased sharply to help pay for and 
maintain armaments. It has always 
been true that countries which un- 
dertake extremely heavy armament 
programs suffer, in the long run, a 
steady deterioration in their stand- 
ards of living, 

RECENT war de- 
Financiol Tongles velopments in Eu- 
Created by War i^op^ have given 

rise to knotty 

problems in con- 
nection with the final disposition of 
the billions of dollars worth of gold, 
cash, securities and other property 
held in this country by European in- 
dividuals and Governments, 

In recent years, the United States 
has been a refuge for European capi- 
tal. Nothing is so easily frightened as 
money. Consequently, w^hen troubles 
started in Europe, more and more for- 
eign capital, fleeing blitzkrieg and 
confiscation, poured into America for 
safekeeping. This country became a 
giant safe-deposit vault in which 
much of the wealth of Europe was 
stored. Such wealth is held here in the 
form of gold for government account, 
gold for private account, bank bal- 
ances, securities, real estate and other 
forms of property* 

The danger now is that Germany 
may demand the surrender of all such 
wealth now held here for the govern- 
ments or citizens of conquered na- 
tions. There is plenty of precedent 
for such a demand. After the last war» 
the victorious Allies confiscated all 
German investments in neutral coun- 
tries. 

All foreign wealth now held here is 
under the guardianship of the United 
States Treasury Department. If Ger- 
many demands it be turned over, and 
the Treasury refuses, the Nazis will 
certainly regard this refusal as a 
highly unneutral and warlike act. 
Furthermore, Germany, in retaliation, 
may confiscate the billions of invest- 
ments and property owned by Ameri- 
can citizens and American corpora- 
tions in all countries dominated by the 
Nazis, 



Present indications are that the 
U, S, Treasury will refuse any such 
request by Germany. To do otherwise 
would place in the hands of the Nazis 
many billions of dollar exchange 
that could be used to finance Fifth 
Column activities in both North and 
South America, and would greatly 
strengthen Germany's hand in any fu- 
ture attempt to undermine the trade 
position of the United States in the 
Western Hemisphere. The Treasury 
has already ruled that holdings of the 
citizens and governments of con- 
quered nations cannot be transferred 
without permission, and it is under- 
stood that this permission is refused 
if there is reason to believe that the 
property in question seems destined 
to be confiscated by German authori- 
ties. 

™ '^DEFICIT DAY'' 
Thai Deficit Is has come again, 
Still v^^ith Us and bids fair to 

become a regular 

annual date o n 
our calendar, unless it is finally re- 
placed by Bankruptcy Day. Deficit 
Day is June 30, the day on which the 
federal Government officially reports 
its deficit for the preceding fiscal year. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940, the Government reports, its defi- 
cit was $3,612,000,000, which was 
slightly greater than in the preceding 
year and the largest deficit for any 
year under the New Deal except 
1936. As a consequence the federal 
debt on June 30 stood at a record high 
of $42,967,000,000, exclusive of $5,- 
532,000,000 of "contingent liabilities*' 
representing chiefly bonds of federal 
agencies guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, 

The federal debt, as a result of 
continuous deficits, has increased $20,- 
428.000,000 since 1933. 

The deficit for the past year was 
not caused by any failure of tax rev- 
enues to materialize. Tax receipts, in 
fact, were more than $200,000,000 
more than the original budget esti- 
mate, reaching a total of $5,925,000^ 
000, which was the largest income the 
Government has had in any year un- 
der the New Deal except in 1938. The 
trouble was that the cost of running 
the federal Government rose to a new 
high of $9,537,000,000. In the fiscal 
year just closed, the federal Govern- 
ment spent more money than in any 
year in the country's history except 
in the war years of 1918 and 1919, 

In spite of the exceedingly low 
money rates currently prevailing, in- 
terest payments on the Government's 
debt of approximately $43,000,000,- 
000 are getting to be a serious item 
in the cost of Government and a drain 
on tax income. Interest payments on 
the federal debt in the fiscal year 1940 
totalled $1,041,000,000 and consumed 
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mOTO than 17 per cent of the total lax 



No two ptofifi Of# ollfc«^ — no *wo wolch- 
men'i supsrviiory probUmt Th* lame— 
the conipl«f« De^eJi line fioi a lyttem 
•Kaetty ftiited to rhe ne«dt of «v«ry plofil. 




IN THE larger ploni wNer« intrieole proc«ftet ot 
the imp^i^rfcance of unmlerrupt^df producTiofi d^- 
pendi on o comtont. cloie $up«rvisic»n of warchrnen^ 
the Eco Mogf^«to Woiehcloei! Syifem It ide^t. 

With thii lyitem^ ecch wotchmonV coK ot every 
stotion regitten rmlcinHy on o eenlrol recorder 
ihowtng Ihot evefy mon ho* foithfuHy mode hii 
round — no ifotioni con be ttclppeci withouf de* 
tecfiofv. A record of 72 hourt' dy rotten mcy be 
mode withouf opening the recorder or changing 
the dioL 

Whtre on onnundolor jyitem is mdudedi fhe 
|»o»ilion of every watchman may be obterved 
from o central itathorn os he mokei hif round}. It h 
oven poutbfe to communicate with wotchmen by 
meoni of a telephone lyilem if thk ii deiired. 

RegordJdfS of th« tize of yowr plonK— regord* 
leu of Its focatton — there ii o tuperviiory iyifem 
in the complete Detex line exoctly lufted to your 
needi. Writtt today for complete infortnotion. 

DETEX WATGHCLOCK CORPORATION 

eOVunckSl N Y .U 5 J kav«iiiiww>fd Ave Chicui? HI 
29 Beach St.. Boilon. UGMorlelki St., Atlonlo. Km aOO 




Changes in the 
SecyriHes Acts 



FOR some un- 
known reason, in- 
vestment bankers 
are stiddenly be- 
^^^^^^^^"^ inf^ treated like 
liuman beings again in Washington, 
I Maybe the war emergency is respon- 
sible for the shift in attitude. Or may- 
be the public information campaign 
of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
lion is afTecling \Va.shington opinion, 
Perhaps the success of the investment 
trust people in killing the original ver- 
sion of the Wagner- Lea bill has had 
something to do with ii. Or maybe the 
politicians sense a sudden shift in the 
winds of public opinion and are trim- 
ming sail accordingly. Whatever the 



irayonii. tht* fact is that the invest- 
ment banking fraternity is at last re- 
ceiviBg a fair hearing for its recom- 
mendations as to changes in the Se- 
curities Act, and revision of that Act 
now seems in definite prospect. 

Bankers have been complaining for 
years about the needlessly restrictive 
provisions of the Securities Act of 
1933 and the Securities and Exchange 
Act of 1934* claiming that both those 
Acts were stifling business recover>\ 
But the S.E.C, until recently seemed 
deaf to all such complaints. The great* 
est grievance of the bankers was the 
20 day waiting period required under 
the law before securities could be 
offered after their registration. This 
*'paralysis period/' I hey said, made 
it virtually impossible for Ihem to 
float new issues in these fast-chang- 
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WATCHMEN'S ClOCICS 



I WO FACTS Stand out in this chart 
I from the Btimnefn BuUetm of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co. 

First, there has been an irregular rise 
hi federal government costs for 150 
years, from one dollar a head per year in 
Washington's administration to the 
astounding figure of 164.10 in the Roose- 
velt administration. 

Berond, expenses always have risen 
sharply in the wmr periods and then 
dropped with the restoration of peace. 
The one exception is the present admin- 
istration, highest of all and more than 
twice as high as its predecessor but in 
a time of peace for the nation. ( And no 
account has been taken of the additional 
billions appropriated in recent weeks, j 

Of course, the depression is alleged as 



the reason. But the lowest previous 
economic cycles were, as ever>^body 
knows, in 1S57. 1ST3 and 1893- And I 

what do we find on the chart? In Van 
Btiren's administration (1837) the cost 
rose only 50 cents a head over Jackson's: 
Buchanan*s administration f 1857 1 saw 
a slight decrease; Grant's administra- 
tion f 18731 cost the people less than fta' 
predecessor and only slightly more than 
its successor; and Clevelancrs second 
four years i 1893 ^ were slightly less ex- 
pensive than the preceding period. 

The only conclusion possibie is that 
an entirely new factor has been injected, 
The sphere of Government in peace time 
has suddenly been more than doubled. It 
is no longer the same form of govern- 
ment that we have known. 
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Is she old enough 
to drive? 



Mother says^ "She really has no need tn drive -can't 
she wait a year or so?'* 

Father says, yS]x^ handles a car lik^i a %'etcran-that 
girl's a born driver!** 

But is Mary, or Frances, ar Betty— tKat 
daughter of yours— is she old enough to 
drive? 

Her forehand is deadly on the tennis 
court. She can cut out a dress, bake a fine 
cakcj and the boys think slie's grand. 

But docs she know that most cars weigh 
more than a ton, why tkerc's red In trafEc 
lights, and that one hand on the wheel 
and another on a powder puflf aren't 
enough hands either place? 

Legal driving statutes take the attitude 
it is lawful for girls of a certain age to 
drive automobiles— as they do for boys. 

But the law won't make time pass any 
faster those times you wait lor the crunch 
of driveway gravel to tell you "Daugh- 
ter's back with the carl" 
* * * 

You have talked of many things to d.uiKli- 
ters^ — and to sons* 




Some sink jn; some don*t. 

Some are easy to say— and easier for 
them to disregard* 

Some they take with a grain of salt; 
some chey a h sorb- 

On the matter of a daughter's driving, 
perhaps a third party may help to impress 
upon her mind the responsibility she is 
asking fon 

We have tried to put such thoughts in 
the manner a young girl wiJl iippreciate 
and understand. We have called them — 

Fora Girl to Read Who 

Thinks She is Old Enuugh to Drive 
^ ^ * 

"DuAR Dad asb Mothes.: 
i am about to ask you for permission to start 

using our c^r. Don't say I'm too young— other 

girls, even youngtvr than I, driv^e cars* 

I don' t want to dri ve the car j ust to be smart; 

I rcaJly need it to be with my fnends, and to 

go where my activities take me* 
Here is my own pe^rsonal driving code- 
To ketp on the right lide of the road, and the 
righ t s i dc of e >'ery speed 1 i m i t, 
Tfi kf^p my tvfi Oft the roni^ my hands on 
the wheel, my mind on the job. 
To rtmtmhtr fhert art <}thff ftoplt usmg the 
same roads I use, with just as much right 



to those roads bs I have. 

To hok upon an auto mobile under control 

as a serv^ice to man; and out of control, an 

instrumcrnt of man's destruction. 

1 will try to drive wt:ll and thoughtfully- 
I can't promise never to dent a f^-ndcr nor lock 
a humper— accidents can happen — but 1 prom» 



iflc to try to avoid even them- 

That is the way 1 feel about driving our 
c:ir. — Yoi;r Dai fju i ER 



When a girl has such an attitude, we be- 
lieve she is probably old enough to drive. 



Why Does Lumbermens Publish The Above Message? 

In other worda, wKy don't we write our advcrtisina about low-cost-with-safety automobile insurance? 
Or steady growth, starting in 191^ to the biggest single name in automobile insurance? Or about prompt 
settlement of claims? Or any other important /cstture of Lumbermen* Automobile CasuaJty insarnjice? 
The answer is a simple one. Our buiiiness i^ a service to msitorisits. We feci this includes far more than 
pA^ying a claim after an accident 
happens- helping accidents n<]t Co 
happen is fully ils imi.>ortant. 

You need or will need automobile 
insurance soon. When tha.t time 
comes we suggest you call the 
Lumbermens agent in your vicinity^ 
He knows cafs — in^uranc^— and ad^ 
vantages to you of our new poNctts.. 
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MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 

I4MES S, KEMPER, President Home O^re: MufUiti 
Operating in iV>«? York Sfaftas {/imtrkan) Lumkirmtm Mufttal Cm unity Company of lilitmis 
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Settling $42,371.32 Loss 



In considering Credit Insurance, any Executive is deeply concerned In 
knowing just what he may expect when or if cloims ore filed. The answer 
h cleorly stated in the obove letter frorn a policyholder recently reimbursed 
on o $42,37K32 loss. 

Any "American Credit" policyholder has only to prave his cloim, and 
odfystment is made exoctly as set forth in the policy, with no "hoir splitting" 
— no technicalities — with the rights of the policyholder fully protected. 

Americon Credit Insurance 

deserves the earnest considerotion of thoughtful executives in these days 
of worldwide disturbance. Americon Credit Insurance enobles Manufoc- 
turers ond Jobbers to sell sofely with no undue tightening of credit; it pro* 
vides a substantial reserve for fosses, simply and ecanomicof/y; it improves 
relations between the sales ond credit deportments^ And "Insured Receivo- 
bles" certainly carry weight when you seek bonking accommodotions. 

Ten boslc policy forms ore ovoilobtef offering general or specific cover- 
oge with or without delinquent debtor service. In alt these modern policies. 
Chandler Act reorganizations have the same status as insolvencies. Investi' 
got© "Americon"^ — the oldest Credit Insuronce Co. in the country, with o 
49-year record of "no defoult on a single established claim/' 

AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 

OF NEW YORK 

First Notlonol Bonk luilding, Boltimore 



J. F, McFadden, President 



OFFICCS IN Ai CIPAL CITIES Of UNtllQ STATIS ^NP CANAQM 



ing times, because no one eould possi- 
bly judge market conditions 20 days 
in advance. 

The war emergency in recent 
months lent great weight to the 
bankers' arguments. For several 
weeks after the invasion of Holland, 
new security registrations were non- 
existent. Several issues already in 
registration were postponed. Mean- 
while, in sharp contrast to the proce- 
dure required of corporations, Secre- 
tary Morgenthau delayed his decision 
on government financing until the 
night before the offering* Under the 
circumstances, that was the only way 
fin-mcing could be accomplished. But 
it ions and private bankers had 
ji^. . uch privilege. 

The Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, tile National Association of Se- 
curity Dealers and the New York 
Stock Exchange were all pressing for 
immediate revision of the laws, and 
finally two bilk were introduced in 
Congress calling for major amend- 
ments in the Securities Act. The 
House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee thereupon set a date for hearings 
on these bills. 

At this juncture, Jerome Frank, 
Chairman of the S-E.C, requested 
that the hearings be postponed until 
January, 1941, to give the Commis- 
sion time for "painstaking study of 
the merits of the proposals/' And, al- 
though Mr. Frank did not mention it, 
this also would give the Commission 
an opportunity to see how the election 
turns out in November, This post- 
ponement, Mr. Frank said* would also 
make it possible for the S.E.C. to con- 
fer with representatives of the invest- 
ment business so as to get their views 
before reporting to the House com- 
mittee. 

The bankers, however, insisted on 
immediate revision of the 20 day wait- 
ing period. That one change at least, 
they said, was needed now to facili- 
tate defense financing during the 
balance of the current year. It they 
could have prompt action on that one 
point, they indicated, they would be 
willing to have the Committee hear- 
ings on the pending bills postponed 
until January. 

The S.E.C, was amenable to this 
arrangement. So the Committee hear- 
ings were postponed, and representa- 
tives of the investment banking in- 
dustry went into conference with the 
Commissioners to draft a substitute 
for the present 20 day requirement. 
It is probable that this will take the 
form of a flexible period, which will 
be made as short, in the case of each 
individual registration, as the S.E,C, 
deems feasible. As this is written, the 
S,E,C. is expected to send to Con- 
gress shortly its i^commendation on 
this point, and urge the immediate 
passage of the necessary amendment. 
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The S.KC. understands that this 
temporary compromise will not pre- 
vent banking interests from pressing 
for further amendments at the next 
session of Congress. 



Banks Discover 
Small Borrowers 



A nation-wide 
survey recently 
completed by the 
National Bureau 
of Economic Re- 
search indicates the extent to which 
the coujitry*s banks have developed 
the "mass market" for small loans. 
The study reports that more than 
1,500 banks now have separate per- 
sonal loan departments that serve 
more than 1,000,000 individual boi> 
rowers. Eighty per cent of these de- 
partments were established since 
1932, Personal loans of this type held 
b3^ these banks at the close of 1038 
totalled $500,000,000. and such loans 
were increasing at a greater rate than 
any other type of earning assets. 

Most of the borrowers who hold 
this $500,000,000 of loans would have 
been afraid to walk into a bank and 
ask for credit ten years ago. Wage 
earners and clerks represent 72 per 
cent of the clientele, and the average 
borrower has an annual income of 
something betw^een $1,000 and $1,500 
a year. The loss experience has been 
excellent* Reports from 209 banks, 
covering 1938» indicated that charge- 
offs that year were equivalent to only 
37, lOOths of one per cent of the 
amount of loans outstanding. The 
banks have learned that a wage earn- 
er of good character who wants to 
pay his debts may be a better credit 
risk than a $1,000,000 corporation 
that resorts to the bankruptcy courts 
to slough off its debts when it gets 
into difficulty, 
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A Doctor 
For Sick Cities 



(Continued from puav ^lU 
age warehouses on vacant land nearby. 

Richmond hummed with renewed In- 
dustry» 

When it was all over, Hetas counted up 
the results to find that he had earned 
more profit than if he had dismantled the 
plant and sold it for junk. The locomo- 
tive company fared better and the feel- 
ing of ant agon iHm that accompanied 
most plant-wrecking jobs was missing 
in Richmond. 

This success launched him in the new 
phase of his work. 

Once New Eagle was a thriving little 
western Pennsy Urania town of about 
1,200 with two thriving industrial plants, 
the LeMoyne Steel Company and the 
American Window GJaas Company. Then 
it met reverses. Both plants were aban- 
doned, and finally the steel plant was dis- 
mantled. Families — those which did not 



DO>'T WAIT FOH TOMOUKOW 




WHY SHIFT ««EARS? 
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HY put off uncii tomorrow the thrill you 
can have today? 



The greatest thrill io motoring , . - the biggest 
thrill of tomorrow ... is flii(€^ -Driving . . . and 
you can eojoy it right now! 

Why shift gears? Why make work of driving? 
Just touch the throttle to go , , . touch the brake 
to stop! 

That's the fun of Flutd'Drit^hig . . . which thou- 
sands of Chrysler owners have enjoyed for nearly 
two years. No de-clutching at stop lights . , . no 
shifting gears* The smoothest, easiest drive ever 
put in a car* 

Smooth as oil. One fan-like wheel drives anoth- 
er, by forcing a current of oil against it, fast or 
slow» as governed by engine speed. 

Don't wait for tomorrow. See your Chrysler 
dealer and enjoy tomorrow's biggest thrill tQ^ay! 

*TLfNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, COLUMBIA NETWORK, 
EVERY THURSDAY. 9 TO ! 0 P. M., E D. S. T. 




SIMPLE AS THIS! 

Air from a running fan 
will SL't an idle fan in 
motion, as a breeze turns 
a windmill* That's the 
pri n c iple of Fltiid D rive. 




SMOOTH AS OiLt 
One fan^like whe^-l 
drive$atiother by forcing 
a current of oil against 
it. Smooth as oil, because 
ii « oil. No rigid metal 
connections. Can't jerk. 




be modern 



BUY CHRYSLER! 



Invitation to Theft 




An unoccupied residence is a standing invitation tn llie burglar. 

Before you go vacationing, protect the contents of your home — and 
your peace-of*mind — with a Standard burglary and rohhcry policy* 
Your Standard agent or broker, eflicienl and well-informed, will gladly 
give you the details of this low-cost protection. 

Standard Accident of Detroit writes burglary and robbery insurance 
to cover your home, business and person; also insures against loss 
due to embezzlement: forgery; automobile accident; injuries to self, 
employee's and public: glass breakage; and similar hazards. 

Your Standard agent or broker Is ready to help you at any lime. 
STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 

standard Service Saiisfims • » « Since 1S3A 



own homes moved away; store fronts 
were boarded up: many hc:>mcs were 
vacant and some fell into disrepair. Tax 
income fell oft until the town was in a 
bad way. 

The final blow came when the big glaas 
plant was turned over to Ht?tz for dis- 
mantling. New* Eagle was in a fair way 
to become a ghost towTi. 

But Hetz had other Ideas. Instead of 
dismantling the plant he subdivided it 
into three plajits. One of these he qutekly 
sold to the Plastic Cement Company, a 
wall board manufacturer w^hich found 
good quarters, a good labor supply, near* 
by markets, a reasonable lax policy, and 
a strong feeling of cooperation in the 
<lesperate little towm. Another part went 
to the Lundy Coat Hanger Company, 
maker of wire products, Tlxe third part 
went to the Associated Box Company* 
w^hich provides boxes for the Camegie- 
Illmois Steel Corporation's Irvin Works 
nearby. 

Kow^ New Eagle is again enjoying 
prosperity, its workmen are moving back 
to town, its stores are prospering and it 
is eagerly looking for new industries. 

At Kiles, Ohio, the Alias China Com- 
pany's big pottery plant was idle for 
about 15 years. The former pottery 
workers learned new trades or moved 
out of tow^n, and the building became an 
eye-sore as the plant*s backers sought 
desperately but with no success for a 
new pottery company to occupy it. Fi- 
nally they turned it over to Hetz. 

Reviving old plants 

BUT HetaE saw in It some possibilities. 
He dismantled the old-fashioned plant, 
shoring up the bases of the brick kilns 
with timbers, then burning the timbers 
so that they collapsed the right way. He 
saved the plant*s huge warehouse, reno- 
vated it and sold it to the Allied Metal 
Company which was hampered by lack 
of space. It expanded rapidly, hiring 
more help and bringUig back some pros- 
perity to the town. 

At Connersville, Ind.. he took over the 
old McFarland automobile factory, sell- 
ing a reconditioned half to an enameling 
company, and the rest to a local stamp- 
ing mill. At Greenville. Pa., he lorik over 
the old Hodge Manufacturing Company 
plant, a machine shop and a gray-iron 
foundry, sold the machine shop to a small 
machine concern and the rest of the plant 
to the Polk-a-Dot Chemical Company. 

Recently he acquired a huge aban- 
doned plant at Anderson, Ind., from the 
Certainteed Company and is subdividing 
it into six smaller plants. At Tonla. Mich., 
the Hayes Body Company building is be- 
ing subdivided for fruit and vegetable 
growers. 

There are dozens of others. 

As for these greedy, soulless big cor- 
porations. Hetz has found some of them 
neither so greedy nor so soulless. 

Instead of merely pulling up stakes 
and selling their abandoned plants for 
junk, these corporations, feeling they 
owe an obligation to the communities 
they are leaving, are doing everything 
possible to attract new industrieg to 
these communities- 

Some of them have even given Hetz 
valuable concessions in their contracts to 
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induce him to help in locating new indus- 
tries—even at snbstantial losses to them- 
selves. And United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, as a general policy, seeks to locate 
new employers in all its abandoned 
plants, wherever possihle. 

Working with chamber of commerce 
new industries committees of hundreds 
of cities and towns on problems of indus- 
trial expansion has convinced Hetz that 
most communities are shortsighted, il- 
loiTJcal and ni|^gardly in their efforts to 
attract, hold or help industries. He says : 

The factors that influence a company's 
choice of a location can be divided into 
two classifications. The first includes such 
factors as presence or nearness to natural 
resources, transportation facilities^ geo- 
giaphical advantages. 

The second covers such items as the 
community's attitude toward industry, 
the prevailing type of available workers, 
the latitude given professional labor 
leaders, tax rates and assessment policies, 

A town probably can*t control the fac- 
tors in the first group* But it definitely 
can control thost* in the second. More 
often than not, the controUable factors 
will outweigh the uncontrollable ones 
in influencing an indUFtiy's decision to 
locate in a giv^n community. 

In recent years with the rapidly chang- 
ing industrial picture, more than one 
community has awakened to find its in- 
dustries gone. Only after industries are 
taxed out of existence or have exhausted 
their natural resources or have been 
forced by competitive conditions to move 
to more advantageous locations do the 
citizens become sufllciently aroused to 
notice the situation. 

As a typical example of the lack of co- 
operation and disinterest, he cites this 
case: 

Not long ago he got a contract to dis- 
mantle or sell an abandoned plant in a 
small mid- western city. Viitually the 
whole town turned out to weep on his 
shoulders about the loss to wage earners, 
loss of employment, loss of taxes, loss to 
stores and banks. 

Spurred on by this demonstration, 
Hetz used extra effort to locate a busi- 
ness to replace the old company and at 
last found a company which employed 
about 75 highly- ski lied and highly -paid 
workmen. But a rival town made a 
strong bid for the company. 

Lacked local cooperation 

HETZ, waiving the few thousand dollars 
he could make by dismantUng the plant 
and selling the materials, offered the 
plant at coat. Even that wasn't enough. 
The rival town made a better bid. Hetz 
needed about $1,000 to cinch the deal. 

He explained the situation to a local 
group — ^the same ones who had wept so 
copiously about the town's loss* 

'•We'd like mightily to have that con- 
cern. , , 

"Well/* proposed Hetz» * 'here's how we 
can work it. Ill forget about my profits 
on the deal if you men will make up the 
$1,000 needed to clinch the deal." 

''Why,'* they demanded tartly, "should 
we give you $1,000? Why don't you do 
it?" 

Het^ explained patiently all over again 
that he was a stranger in town, that it 
would be no personal benefit to him 
whether the company accepted this 
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town's offer or the rival town's offer - 
but that the local merchants anti rest* 
(Jents would benefit by int* reaped employ* 
ment. more business for the stores, and 
less taxea. 

"No," they replied primly, "we won't 
contribute a nickeL" 

So Hetz dismantled the plant, pocketed 
his profit and left town - while Ihe mer- 
chajits grumbled unhappily about the 
ragged state of business. 

Many cities and townii, ea^jcr for ex- 
pansion, are too busy chasing rainbov\*s 
to see the real opportunities before them 
— the iittie feilowa who need a hit of en- 
couragement, maybe a httle financial 
bc^Ip. Instead of offering encouragement 
and aid to the Ifttle fellows. Ih** industries 
committees — and Helz has had dealings 
with about 500 of them— are tumbling 
over each other trying to attract big in- 
dustries, offering concessions in taxes* 
free building sites and what not. 

"Ten little companies hiring 50 men 
each/' observes Hetz sagely, "offer as 
much emplo>Tnent as one big company 
hiring TjOO men; they're ten limes as easy 
to get and they give more employment in 
the end because they may grow up to be 
big companies. 

•* All the big companies were little com* 
panics once, and the chances are that 
some of the little ones will become big 
ones some day— big companies employ- 
ing thousands of persons. But the local 
committees want to do up things spectac- 
ularly: they want heaiilines in the news- 
papers to prove they*re on the Job/* 

Here's a typical experience: 

Small companies are helpful 

HETZ was recently given the job of dis- 
posing of an abandoned United States 
Steel Corporation plant in a small Ohio 
to%*n. The corporation, mindful of its ob- 
ligation to the iown, provided in ilB con- 
tract that Hetz must make a reasonable 
effort to get new industries to occupy the 
plant, a series of fine, well built and well 
preserved strnctures. 

Hetz looked over the ground, found 
that the plants with some alterations, 
would be fine for a group of small nianu- 
facturing companies, then interested 
some half a dozen littk- companies hiring 
25 or more men each. 

But local business men would have 
none of it 

**No!" they said firmly, "we don't want 
to bother with a bunch of baby com- 
panies; we want you to find one big con- 
cern to take over the whole plant, one 
that will hire aa many workers as the 
previous company.** 

Hetz* protests were of no avail. The 
local men not only wouldn*t cooperate, 
they even queered Hetz* deals. Finally, 
in desperation, he told them : 

"You take over the job of finding your 
big industry, I'm through." 

The town formed a group to buy out 
bis interest* and Hetz hurriedly left town, 
while the townsmen sought their one big 
industry, one employing 400 or 500 work* 
men. 

A few months later, the chairman of 
the group, chastened and apologetic, 
sought out Hetz. 

"We're licked," he acknowledged. 
"Come back and ^sh up the job for us/' 
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So Hetz retumed to the town, sub- 
divided the plant and began moving in 
about six little, thriving industriea which 
ait* doing well, thank you. 

As a bit of advice to new industry- 
conscious towns, Hetz offers this plan : 

Build up a substantial fund with qon* 
tributions from merchants, bankers, 
manufacturers, homo owners, wage earn- 
ers, then use the money to build some 
good factory buildings. They must be 
low*-roofed, to make them easy and cheap 
to heat; they must have plenty of glaijs 
to provide good light and air and thus 
good working conditions; they must have 
plenty of driveways and I'aii sidings. 

Encourage small mdustry 

THEN hunt up a townsman with prac- 
tical Ideas of a product he wants to man- 
ufacture or an outsider with good ideas. 
Rent him a part of a plant, maybe lend 
him a little money on easy terms to buy 
machinery and meet the payroll But 
don*t give him free rent or free factory 
space — make him pay for it at the rate of 
one per cent a month. He doesn't want 
charity, he wants a helping hand. At the 
end of eight or nine years, he has paid in 
rent the cost of the plant and you ought 
to give him a deed for it. 

And if he goes broke before that- 
well, you*ve done your share and he has 
paid his rent . . , and someone else will 
be waiting for the plant space. 

As to the time-honored method of at- 
tracting industries by handing them size- 
able grants of money. . . , 

Recently a large company decided to 
locate an important branch plant in a 
certain Ohio city. A delegation from a 
rival town called Qpon the company pres- 
ident, seeking to induce him to move to 
its town instead. 

"No/* said the executive, *'we've def- 
initely decided on Blank town, It fits our 
needs exactly. We've made up our minds 
definitely." 

But Blank town* 3 citizens had not 
heard of this visit, nor of the company's 
definite decision. They heard only that 
this company was seeking a location, and 
being alert and aggressive, sent a repre- 
sentative to see the company president. 

"We'd like you to consider our city. 
. began the representative. 

"Hmmmm! I don/t know. . * Inter- 
posed the executive, 

, . and," continued the town's repre- 
sentative, "we're prepared to help you 
along a little with the expense of mo^dng. 
Now say we offer you $25,000, , , 

*'HmmmI I don't know* . . /' said the 
executive, giving it grave thought, 

"Or perhaps we could make it $35,000. 
, . proposed the representative. 

The executive looked not too inter- 
ested. 

"... I guess we can even raise $50,000 
to get your plant, seeing that it will add 
a lot to our town," 

*'We*ll take it" accepted the executive. 

Blank town got the plant, a thriving 
industry employing several hundred 
workmen, and all is welK The joker is, 
though, that the town's people, smug 
and contented ^ probably do not know yet 
that they definitely would have got the 
plant. $50,000 or no. 

All this gives you an idea of why Rus- 
sell R, Hetz likes to be called the **indus* 
trial physician and surgeon." 
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Japan Plays for Higher Stakes 



/Contintu d /' om pttffr 25} 
thiB true, because our South and Central 
Amcricao partners in the Cartel, if it 
develops, will b** forced to insist on do- 
in^ business with Japan, for the same 
coin pel ling reasons that operate on and 
with us 

When the present wmr ends, Japan w^lH 
be in control of the eastern seas and 
the i-ubber and tin that all the wwld 
needs, and she will do business on her 
own terms. 

These Matements are baaed on known 
facts and permissible inferences. 

When Minister at Large Sotomatsu 
Kato, fresh from his examination of the 
South and Central American grounds. 
pasa«{l through Washington 1 a^kcd for 
an Interview with him. It was granted 
on the promise that there should be no 
direct quotation except as flictated and 
O.K/d by him. His quoted statement 
I follows. I was left free to write what* 
j ever else 1 pleased, with no suggestion 
I or attempted control by him It should 
be clearly understood that I am not at- 
tf^mpting to pin any of the foregoing 
statements, deductions* oi prophecies on 
Mr. Kato. If there is any flaw in them 
time will disclose it. F'or the present I 
stand on the presumption that Japan 
will control the rubber and tin ami the 
other indisptmsables and that nothing 
can be done about it. 



A Japanese view 




MR KATO'S dictated statement, couched 
in the most irreproachable diplomatic 
verbiage, is the lit ting finish to this 
article. It fr^llowst 

"Japanese would welcome a favtirahlc 
change of attitude toward the Far East 
on the part of Americans, and I believe 
that such a change would be of value 
to the Pacific area, benefiting not only 
the Japanese t3ut the American and also 
the Chinese peoples. 

"The Japanese people do not like war. 
They long for peace. They do not w^ant 
conflict with any other people. They 
w*ant to live in established amity with 
not only the American hut also the 
Chinese people, as well as with others. 
They know the sufifering^ and the depri- 
I'fiHons of war. They want as soon as 

sf ible to bring their conflict in China 
It I an end. A change of attitude on tiie 
American side would be an important 
step. In my opinion it would change 
moods iti both China and Japan for the 
better. 

"The American attittide has done 
much to keep the conflict in China alive. 
American encouragement to China has 
been an important factor with the 
Kuomlntang party of that country. 
Many of the leaders of this national 
party have been educated in the United 
States. The Sung family, all educated 
in American universities, is the out- 
standing example. One daughter mar- 
ried Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, the great revolu- 
tionary leader who, in the last years of 
his * life, associated his country with 
Soviet Russia. Another daughter is the 




wife of Gen Chiang Kai-Shek. A third 
is the wife of H. H. Kung. the Finance 
Minister of General Chiang's govern- 
ment. And T. V. Sung^, a Harvard grad- 
uate, la a prominent Chinese financier 
long associated with the Kuommtang 
regime. 

Chinese expianaiiens 

"WITH thesr ni* n iintl women as lead* 
ers. the tho , : Chinese alumni of 

American ii! of learning have 

been utilizing their knowledge of Eng- 
lish and their talents for years in what 
we Japanese regard as a false presen- 
tation of the Far Eastern situation to 
the American people. They have not only 
appealed to American sentiment in be- 
half of their so-called lepublic, but have 
encouraged Americans to di*itruNt the 
Japanese In appealing for sympathy, 
the Chine«e are exceedingly adroit and 
winning. 

"The picture they have presented, 
however, is hardly a fair one China was 
not the progressive young public they 
pictured and Japan wtu? hardly the un- 
scrupulous military empire determined 
upon conquest. When the present con- 
flict started three years ago, there were 
many factors qualifying the attainments 
and the promises of the Republic and a 
number of reasons for Japanese action, 

"Since the Manchu dynasty was over- 
throw-n in 1912. China had been in tur- 
moil, war loril iighling war lord for the 
control of one or more provinees or for 
attainment of supreme control of the 
country- Millions of Chinese lives had 
been sacrificed in the 25 years of contest 
for power, most of these millions dying 
of starvation resulting from the ex- 
actions of the Chinese armies. The cul- 
minating event was the sensational cap- 
ture in December. 1936, of Gen, Chiang 
Kai-Shek himself and his retention as 
prisoner of Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang 
until he agreed to ceaae fighting the 
Chinem' Communist armies and unite 
forces in opposition to Japan. 

' A nation composed of scores of mili- 
tary dictatorships can hardly be called 
a republic. The term imjdied at best a 
promise of fulfilment at a future time. 
And that time was distant, bf?ca use a 
people who are more than 05 per cent 
illiterate and whose average earnings 
are approximately ten cents a day have 
a long way to go before attaining the 
necessary capacity for parliamentary 
government, China was an aaaociation of 
military dictatorships. 

"It has been made to appear to many 
Americans that Japanese action in the 
case of Manchuria in 1031 and China 
in 1937 was entirely selfish. That self- 
interest motivated Jaf>aneae action is 
not denied. Self-intercFl i^5 i'f^n'*r?ilfv the 
impelling factor that y 
to take action in int- a. 
But the United States has not always 
sought its own interest In waging war 
or making peace In the case of the 
Philippine Islands, for example, your 
country has performed a model service 
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In behalf of the people, and at the con- 
clusion of the First World War it ac- 
cepted no acquisition of territory. 

Japan has also something; to her 
credit in the things she has done for the 
benefit of others. Formosa has been 
transformed from a savage, lawless land 
to one in which the inhabitants may live 
in peace and reap the profits of their 
labors in security. Korea has been given 
an administration better than its people 
had experienced for centuries under 
their o\vT\ rulers. And Manchuria, al^ 
though the new irovemment is only eight 
years old. is a place of law and order 
where formerly a bandit administration 
plundered the people » 

'*It has been said that Japan took 
Manchuria from China. That is not an 
accurate statement. In the first place, 
no Chinese ever ruled Manchuria except 
the self-styled Marshal Chang Tso-Un, 
and his son and heu\ the 'Young Mar- 
shal* Chang Hsueh-Iiang — the man who 
made General Chiang a prisoner in 1936. 
Chang Tso-lin started his career as a 
bandit. This is literally a fact, as is the 
case with a number of the Chinese war 
lords. By plundering cornmunities he 
rose rapidly to power, finally controlling 
an army of outlaws strong enough to 
enable him to usurp control of the terri- 
tory. As could be expected, his oppres- 
sion of the people was severe. 

Changes in Manchuria 

"THE old Chang was an almost illiter- 
ate man. His son, however, had the ad- 
vantage of education by tutors, Chinese 
and foreign. He speaks some English. It 
might have been expected a man of mod- 
ern education would give a better ad- 
ministration to his people when he fell 
heir to authority. But instead, conditions 
went from bad to worse. To fill his per- 
sonal coffers, every metal coin was 
taken from the people, copper as well 
as silver, until even currency worth but 
a cent or two was only a bit of printed 
paper. The result was a disaster for the 
hard working population. 

*'You know, of course, how Japanese 
came to be lodged in Manchuria. The 
Manchu dynasty, hard pressed by the 
Russia of the Tsars in the '90*a, had 
granted them controlling rights in the 
territory, a large Russian army had 
entered and a naval base was established 
at Port Arthur. This menaced the se- 
curity of Japan and the Russo-Japanese 
war of 1904-05 resulted. The Russians 
were defeated and a portion of the Rus- 
sian rights were assumed by the Japan- 
ese. 

''Manchuria was at that time sparse^ 
ly inhabited. Chinese were not permitted 
to enter, the Manchu rulers of China 
reserving the region as a special domain 
for their people only. Many of the 
Chinese who entered without permits 
were outlaws who found banditry safer 
if not more profitable to practise there. 
It was not until Japanese entered and 
began to develop the country that the 
restrictions were raised and the Chinese 
began to migrate in large numbers. 

''They came because of the overcrowded 
conditions south of the Great Wall and 
because of the opportunities the many 
Japanese enterprises offered them for 
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making a living. Hundreds of thousandB 
canie annually, until today the popula- 
tion is about equal per square mile to 
that of the United States^ -about 55 aa 
compared with 350 in the crowded 
provinces of China. And they are atili 
coming by the hundreds of thousands, 
"Had the Chinese administration been 
wise and efficient, there would have be^n 
no reason for Japanese interference. 
There was room in the vast territory for 
both Chinese and Japanese. But when 
Soviet influence affected the Chinese 
army and its leaders began to oppose 
Japanese enterprtaes and threaten to 
drive the Japanese out, our army took 
action which resulted in the driving of 
the 'Young^ Marahars' forces back into 
China and the estabHshment of a new 
government with the former Manchu 
Emperor at its head. He was the natural 
Inheritor of the reestablished dynasty. 

Modernizing program 

'THIS ia the condition now: In pli 
of the dilTerent paper currencies of vai 
ing and badly impaired values, there is 
one only, with suflicient silver support 
to keep it stable. Banditry has been al- 
most entirely suppressed. The people no 
longer live in dread of mounted raidera* 
The railway mileage has be^n trebled. 
Thousands of miles of roada for motor 
vehicles have been constructed and 
thousands of trucks and busaes are now 
In operation, connecting towns and vil- 
lages and feeding the railway lines from 
farms and mines. American trade with 
Manchuria was never large but it ia now 
more than double what It was less than 
ten years ago. 

"The great menace to the Far East 
from the Japanese point of view has 
been from Russia. For her own security* 
Japan could not permit China, her colos- 
sal nearby neighbor, to come under for- 
eign domination. Yet both the Russia of 
the Tsars and that of the Soviets tried 
to obtain a dominant role in Chinese af- 
fairs. In 1925, by arrangement with 
Moscow. Dr. Sun Y at- a en obtained mon- 
ey and arms from Russia, and hundreds 
of propagandists, agitators and military 
instructors entered China. 

"By 1927 two Russian agents, Michael 
Borodin and General Galen * known also 
as Bleucher), with extensive staflTs, di- 
rected the affairs of what was called the 
Revolutionary Chinese Government. Al- 
though General Chiang Kai*shek turned 
against the Russian agents in that year 
and drove them out of the country, a 
considerable Chinese Communist army 
ia still in being and, since General 
Chiang's capture four years ago, he has 
ceased to combat this army and is co- 
operating with it in opposition to Japan, 

"As in the case of Manchuria, so it 
was with China, If the administrations 
had been able to preserve order and had 
not opposed the Japanese there would 
have been no reason for the present con- 
flicts. Had they been able to suppress 
Communism and opposition to Japanese 
enterprise both Japanese and Chinese 
would have profited and prosperous trade 
between the two countries would have 
had a stabilizing effect. 

"What the Japanese sought and still 
seek is markets for their products and 
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sources of raw materials and China 
should be a large market and a consider- 
able source. The people would be glad 
to sell their raw materials and willing 
to buy manufactured articles, but boy- 
cotts were detiberateiy fostered by 
Chinese politicians affected by Comin* 
tern propaganda and, I am sony to say. 
by many American-educated Chinese. 
There has been a mutual encouragement 
between Americans and Chinese in op- 
position to Japan. 

An industrialized people 

"THE problems of Japan have been 
simple. With a population of 70.000,000 
crowded on a group of islands no larger 
than California and less arable, our peo- 
ple turned of necessity to industrial en- 
terprises. By this means they tried to 
solve the problems of subsi.stence and 
prosper sufficiently to create the de- 
fenses they felt their geographical situa- 
tion required. But when they became 
an industrialized people trade barriers 
were raised against their products in 
many countries. Others seemed to "be 
glad to sell but reluctant to buy from 
Japanese* and no two countries can get 
along that way. There must be a willing- 
ness to give as well as to take, to let live 
as well as to live. Prosperity cannot be 
for one nation and not for others or seri- 
ous discontent will result. Without an 
endowment of territory or resources the 
Japanese sought to solve their vital prob- 
lems by skilled labor, hut met with much 
opposition in the markets of the world. 

"The United States is the greatest 
source of supplying Japan with raw ma- 
terials. For a number of years Japanese 
purchased annually tens of millions of 
dollars more from the United States 
than the United States bought fjom 
Japan. We have bought more of your 
cotton in a single year than England. 
France and Germany combined. We 
have bought more American products 
than South America or than the rest of 
Asia. We are your greatest customer on 
the Pacific and the greatest in the world, 
except the British Empire. We buy 
American oil. lumber and iron in large 
quantities and practically all motor 
vehicles used in Japan and Manchuria 
are of American make. These are our 
principal purchases, but we also take 
even foodstuffs, even some fish and some 
rice, our staple articles of diet. 

"In turn, the United States has been 
our greatest market, taking, before the 
present conflict in Chlna> about 40 per 
cent of our foreign exports. You buy 
practically our whole export of silk, hut 
this has been greatly reduced since the 
development of rayon and to some ex* 
tent as a result of your unomcial boy- 
cott. Our second greatest market has 
been China. It should be our greatest 
because of its enormous population and 
proximity to Japan. But, due to the dis- 
tress of its people, they have not a high 
purchasing power and this has been fur- 
ther reduced by the political opposition 
to Japan, 

"We are eager to prevent the spread 
of the European war to the Far East, 
and in consequence have taken diplo- 
matic action similar to that which the 
United States has taken in regard to the 
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British, French nml Dytch possessionB in 
the Wc^^em Hemisphere Yoyr Govern- 
ment has notifif?rl Gernnany and Italy 
that it will not approve the transfer of 
IKXsf«es9ions in the Americafi from one 
European nation to another. Our Gov- 
't inment has given similar notifteation 
with regard to European possessions in 
Eastern Asia. 

"Now we face a further eurtailment of 
markets as a result of the war in Eu- 
rope. Our former trade with the con- 
itlnent of Europe is almost entirely cut 
ft and British purchases are largely re- 
trlcted to war materials which we do 
not supply. 

"With regard to China, politically we 
are in much the same position as the 
British Isles in regard to Europe; a 
continent in chaos is a menace to each. 
The British increase their armaments 
when Europe is at war and suffer when 
their trade with continental powers is 
impaired. Japan similarly arms and 
similarly suffers as a result of Chinese 



conditions. We are eag?er to conclude the 
ronftict in China as quickly as possible. 
We want to get upon a permanently 
stable and secure basis. Our government 
has repeatedly disclaimed any intention 
to annex any part of China, What we de- 
sire is an efficient and orderly govern- 
ment there that will enable the Chinese 
people to buy and sell with us to the 
benefit of both peoples, and one that will 
cease inviting and accepting assistance 
from Soviet Russia or any other powder 
In opposition to Japan. 

Peace and prosperity 

"THE New Order we want established 
in Eastern Asia is one of peace, pros- 
perity and security. Peace and prosper- 
ity could not fail to lienefit the tin i ted 
States. 

"It is peaceful and progressing peo- 
ple that have purchasing power. The 
trade of the United States with China 
has never been large in spile of the size 
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of the population, Tn normal times China 
buys only about $40,000,000 of gootls a 
year from the United States, If Japan's 
present action resiilis in improving the 
condition of the Chinese people their 
progress cannot fail to improve tbeir 
power to buy American as well as 
Japanese goods. 

'*Our people regret very much that the 
UniteiJ States sees fit to keep the hulk 
of its Navy in the Pacific Ocean. They 
can see no need for this* as it would he 
the height of folly for us to chaHenge the 
security of any Ajiierican possession. 
Many of them feel that the permanent 
presence of the U. S. Navy in the Pacific 
is a challenge to their aeti\ity on their 
side of the ocean. The transfer of the 
fleet to the Atlantic for at least a period 
of time or the division of It could not 
fail to have a salutary effect upon our 
ptibirc opinion. 

'Another valuable effect would be the 
renewal of treaty relations. Since the 
termination of the treaty of 1911 our 
trade relations have continued as for* 
merly. The LTnited States ban applied no 
restrictions to customary intercourse 
and Japan has applied none. I hope and 
ijelieve there will be no change in this 
policy. But it wDul<J be more satisfactory 
if treaty relations were reeatablished. It 
would reduce anxieties ami irritations, 

"Because of the further limitations of 
our overseas trade resulting from the 
European war and because we have had 
many inquiries from South American 
business houses seeking commodities 
from us which Germany formerly sup- 
plied, my Government recently sent nie 
to ttio de Janeiro to confer with the 
Japanese ministers accredited to the 
South Americajt republics. We met there 
early in June. Our trade with Latin 
America was never large but we hope to 
increase somewhat. One difhcuUy is the 
fact that Japanese use little of what 
South American countries produce. Our 
people are not great meat eaters and 
drink very little coffee. The matter of 
exchange, therefore, is a serious prob- 
lem» 

"After the conference in Rio I came on 

to Washington » where the Japanese 
niinisters in Central Amerieari countries 
and Canada came to confer with our 
embassy staif in that city. The purpose 
was to see how our trade with North 
American countries could be improved. 
We hope this can he accomplished 1 am 
taking reports and recommendations 
hack to Japan." 



All America 
Trade Corporation 

(Conimui^d from page 

The President has indicated that it is 
not intended to bring into this country 
any competing items. However, even 
though these products would not be 
brought into our markets, any interna- 
tional export control in these trades 
would obviously have a profound effect 
upon our internal prices, and stocks. 

In connection with this phase of the 
project, a program of outright destruc- 
tion of surpluses seems to be eontem* 
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TONIGHT 

They're Playing Under Lights! 



plated. The only escape from this would 
be some plan for restricted importations 
of competitive items into this country. 
Such a step would obviously move to- 
ward political dynamite which could be 
avoided only by a costly subsidy device 
for domestic protiucers. The futility of 
this, to say nothing of its heavy taxa- 
tion implications, is all too familiar from 
our previous experiences. 

A further dtflaculty inherent in any 
such attempt to curtail or control Latin- 
American exports to Burope is the inti- 
mate racial connection between those 
two areas. Furthermore, both the Span- 
ish and Italian elements are dominant 
factors in certain Latin-American trade 
centers, especially in retailing and 
wholesaling operations. 

The strong entrenchment of Germans 
in some trades^ notably coffee and cacao^ 
would likewise hinder such a project- 

Such a comprehensive raw-material 
control system would require at Limes 
firm restraint on production. It mig^ht 
conceivably be attainable in the case of 
annual crops^ assuming that the govern- 
ments involved are prepared and com- 
petent to take that step I in itself a 
sizable assumption! ) . But many impor- 
tant Latin-American staples are not in 
that category. Unless an inconceivable 
program of plantation destruction were 
attempted^ the control plan likely would 
find itself deluged with surpluses. 

A major weakness of any program of 
this type is the constant threat of illicit 
traffic wholly outside the realm of con- 
trol. It is difficult to see how native 
politicians could resist pressure actually 
to connive in stimulating production of 
yearly crops in which the genial and 
affiuent Uncle Sam was standing by 
'^holding the bag," 

Instead of any such political or gov- 
ernmental mechanism, rather would it 
seem to be the better part of wisdom to 
facilitate in every possible way the 
closer collaboration of specific enter- 
prises and trades among the American 
Republics. For example, this would in- 
volve the encouragement of American 
machinery manufacturers to collaborate 
closely with Latin- American raw-ma^ 
terlal producers and traders in their 
establishment of necessary process in g» 
packing, refiningp and the like. With an 
encouraging attitude by our Govern- 
ment toward industry, much can he ac- 
complished. This program could be 
worked out trade by trade, country by 
country, with individual commercial 
agreements, and governmental financial 
aid, when required and in such amounts 
as would be specifically indicated* 

Such a modified but realistic approach 
would not be as dramatic as the hemis- 
pheric export control fantasy, but it 
would be far more practical and work- 
able* Furthermore, it would require no 
loss of time such as would be necessary 
to set up the vast bureaucratic ma- 
chinery for the proposed all- exports 
plan. The highways of international 
economic traffic are strewn with the 
wrecks of surplus controls and preten- 
tious marketing plans. The few such 
devices which have succeeded have been 
restricted to specific trades with a small 
number of operators and a minimum of 
official or political intervention. 




• Few fans eim* dreamed the day 
would come whea after dinaer they 
could ride out to a stadium and 
watch a professional baseball game 
played under lights. 

• Yet, the idea of night baseball 
was advanced as early as three dec- 
ades ago. True, nothing was done 
about this so-called '^fantastic 
dream*' then* But twelve years ago^ 
a minor league club toured the 
country with a portable lighting 
system and played before fans at 
night in much the same manner as a 
carnival troupe. 

• Night baseball at last became 
a reality- And it proved increasingly 
popular, evidenced by the fact that 
in the past tea years it has devel- 
oped in the minor leagues to a point 
where seven games out of every ten 
are today played under lights. 

• In 1955 night baseball grad- 
uated to its first major league park. 
So rapidly has ic caught on here that 
eight of the big league parks are 
now equipped with the most mod- 
era lighting facilities. And we are 
proud to say that five of these light- 
ing systems were designed and in- 
stalled by our own company, 

• One has only to check the turn- 
stiles to appreciate how eagerly the 



public has taken night baseball to 
its heart. 

• In 193% for instance, nearly 
one million persons attended major 
league night baseball games. The 
night games at Shibe Park, Phila- 
delphia, topped the daytime atten- 
dance average five to one. In Comis- 
key Park, Chicago, the first six night 
games drew over 188,000 paid ad- 
missions. 

• There has been similar enrbu- 
siastic response to night games 
played in the Polo Grounds^ New 
York; Sportsman's Field, St. Louis; 
Forbes Field, Pinsburgh; as well as 
those at other baseball parks. 

• Consider if yon will th e u nusual 
demands of a lighting system that 
must provide glareless illumination 
for a fast night baseball game* 

• At Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, 
our most recent installation, more 
than 210 million candlepower of 
light is spread over the field from 
864 floodlights, each of some 1 500 
watt capacity. Their combined out- 
put would be enough to light every 
home in a city of 2 5,000 population. 
If this light were concentrated in a 
single unit it would make a news- 
paper readable more than IS miles 
away. Distributed as it is, the illu- 
mination over Forbes Field is 19 
times brighter than the average bus- 
iness man*s desk* 

• Forii/nately, we at Westing- 
house were able to bring to this 
exacting problem a long and highly 
varied lighting experience. Through 
the important contributions we have 
made to better lighting, stores have 
been made more attractive to shop- 
pers; factories and offices more effi- 
cient for employees; school rooms 
more conducive to study; public 
thoroughfares, airports and river 
docks infinitely more safe. 
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{Continuf-d from pmte i9) 
bility of this scheme, after fair and full 
trial, I entertain no doubt: the sole 
condition being that master and man 
should really seek to meet each other, 
and to find the meany of working together 

j on the basia of the reasonable authority 
of the master, as heretofore known and 

I respected. 

' In 1869. Brewster & Co., New York 
rarriage butUlerf^. started a plan of ahar- 
}ng pi*oftts which, however, was aban* 
lionerl in 1871, Pillsbury Flour Mills, of 
Minneapolis, established a plan in 18S2. 
In 1886. the N. O. Nelson Co., of St. 
Louis, initiated direct profit-sharing in 
the company, which continued uninter- 
rupted for 49 years until the recent de- 
pression caused tennporary su^enslon. 

Annual wages are tried 

IN isa4 the BaJUmore & Ohio Railway 
Go, inaugurated a "pension relief sav- 
ings" plan which has operated as a 
model ifi the raiJroad fleid for 54 years. 
In 1886 the Procter & Gamble Co., of 
Cincinnati, introduced into the industrial 
field a prolfit-aharing^ and g^eneraJ em- 
ployee-relations program which in its 
52 years of operation has probably at- 
I tr acted more attention and study than 
: any other plan In American Industry. 

Colonel Procter ag^ain astounded the in- 
j dustrial world when, in August. 1923, 
I his company announced the *' annual 
wage" system guaranteeing 48 weeks 
of work and 48 pay checks annually. 
These policies have withstood all tests as 
the company has grown to its present 
proportions with more than 10,000 em- 
ployees. 

I Gradually other companies adopted 
profit-sharing, prominent among them 
being the Simplex Wire & Cable Co., of 
Cambridge, Mass,, in 1901: Hlbbard, 

I Spencer. Bartlett & Co., of Chicago^ in 

I 1902; the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C with 15.000 em- 
ployees, and the Eastman Kodak Co,, 
with some 24,000 employees. In 1912; the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co., of Bos- 
ton, in 1913: the California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Co , of Crockett, Calif ., in 1914: 

' the Cleveland Twist Drill Co.. of Cleve- 

' land, in 1915. 

Of the more significant plans inaugur- 
ated in later years, we find in 1916 the 
Sears. Roebuck Co.. of Chicago, having 
11 normal employee group of more than 
30,000, initiating a plan under which the 
company pays five per cent of its net 
profits which has prevailed against war 

I periods and depressions. 

In 1918, after experimenting with 
nearly a dozen forms and types of em* 

I ployce relations over a period of 18 

I years, M. Joalyn, founder of the Joslyn 
Manufacturing & Supply Co.. of Chi- 
cago, inaugurated a "proflt-sharlng-sav* 
ing- retirement-fund" plan, which, hav- 
ing operated successfully for 20 years, 
has recently attracted national and in- 
ternational attention. 

This plan has those essential and ad- 
mirable features of simplicity, flexibility, 



and individual challenge -the challenge 
to consciousness of partnership- -which 
stimulates personal interest, satisfies 
personal selfishness, and instills hope, 
satisfaction, and sustained loyalty. 

Describing his experience in (U'vpI op- 
ing this plan, Mr. Joslyn says 

For 20 years we had been striving for 
some praclical form to advance the 
stand inj? of employees in the corporate 
structure, without at the same lime so 
weakening that structure as to endanger 
ita progress as a whole. We tried all kinds 
of temporary plans. There was much con- 
fuising talk at the lime about the part- 
nership between labor and capital, but 
little real attempt to move in that direc- 
tion. For any real partnership, the la- 
borer must first become a capltaiisL 

We belie%*ed the common laborer, work* 
ing year after year for a normal wage, 
with nothing but Saturday pay day to 
look forward to, with no consciousness 
of steadily bettering himself, with no 
consciousness of his recognized and par* 
licipating relationship in the company, 
lost hope and energy and delivered to 
his employment only pari of the value 
he was capable of delivering. 

We reasoned that, lo get a response 
under our plan, we must have a pros- 
pect In old age , * . not of lesis of the good 
things of life, but more , . . so that the 
vision ahead is of something belter than 
ever experienced. We were told this was 
impractical, but after trying every other 
plan, we proposed to try this and see 
whether It would pay. We have tried it 
for 20 years and it does pay. 

Dividends oti wages, too 

ONE of the most signal successes In 
profit-sharing has been the *' Wage-divi- 
dend profit -sharing plan*' of the East- 
man Kodak Co. The success of this plan 
is indicated by the fact that, in its 26 
years of operation, the company has 
paid a wage dividend to its employees 
e%'ery year with the exception of the de- 
pression year of 1934. The wage divi- 
dend is in direct relation to the dividend 
declared on the common stock of the 
company. Since 1912, $4 3,000,000 has 
been paid out under this plan. 

Special reference is appropriate to the 
profit-sharing plan operated since 1916 
by the General Electric Co.* of Schenec- 
tady. N. Y., which employs more than 
55,000 workers. This profit-sharing 
plan, coupled with savings, has a fine 
record of success and recommends it- 
self highly as an instrumentality for in- 
dustrial peace and stability. The com- 
pany has shared $100,000,000 with its 
employees in 22 years under this plan, 

A more recent addition to the famUy 
of profit-sharing companies is the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
of Pittsburgh, with more than 50,000 
employees. In 1936 this company in- 
augurated a most distinctive and com- 
prehensive plan, which is not only a 
profit-sharing but also a loss-sharing 
plan. In 1937, $12,100,907 was paid to 
employees under this plan which evolved 
out of many years* experience. 

Other well known companies in the in- 
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dust rial and inanufacturmg field which 
have had outstanding success with profit* 
sharing plans are S. C. Johnson ^ Son, 
Inc, manufacturers of Johnson's wax, 
Racine, Wis., who. in 1917. initiated a 
profit-atiartng plan which has been im- 
proved and amended through the years; 
the Vanadium- Alloys Steel Co,, of 
Latrobe, Pa., which adopted profit-sAiar- 
ing in 1920 and has maintained the plan 
with success ever since; the Hoskins 
Manufacturing Co., of Detroit, manufac- 
turers of electric resistance wire, which 
inaugurated profit-sharing in 1923 anfl 
fiubmita records of Its operation which 
verify the benefits to the company. 

The Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., of Mil- 
waukee, started profit -sharing in 191 T. 
On July 1, 1935. this company introduced 
an ^'annual wage'* plan which has at- 
tracted wide attention, and which, ac- 
cording to the management, is operat- 
ing successfully and with satisfaction to 
both management and employees. 

Americans are mdividualists 

IN SUM, certain developments in our 
industrial operation arc definitely tend* 
Ing to destroy the worker's individual- 
ism, and especially his consciousness of 
being an individual entity. Dealing with 
him as a group submerges his individual 
status ^ the assembly line creates the con- 
ception in him of being only a "cog " Too 
often labor is employed and dealt with 
as a commodity, the individual em- 
ployee given no more consideration than 
a machine. The resentments and hatreds 
of recent labor outbreaks reflect the 
worker's reaction to these conditions 

Employers for the most part have 
i>^nored psych okigical factors in deaJing 
with human problems, yet psychology 
controls the human more than all other 
factors combined. 

The American is an incurable indi- 
vidualist. He is bred in a tradition that 
Df Iniiividual effort. He must have wide 
nge for his ingenuity and initiative, 
J cither does he accept the idea of his 
eing only a '*clasB/* His whcjle experi- 
ence, and that of his fathers, has been 
one of individual elTort. Individual am- 
bit ion, and individual progress. 

In spite of assembly lines and group 
handling, the t*mnloyee*s individualism 
can he established and maintained by 
placlJig him on an indiviclualiiftic finan- 
cial basis through an intelligent profit-* 
sharing policy. 

The most effective way to do this is to 
eslablish in every worker the conscious- 
ness of being a capitalist a participant 
in the capitalistic system a benetictary 
of the profit system. VVTi ether at the 
bench, the counter, or the clesk. let his 
individualism be unchallenged. 

Such a program Involves no funda- 
nental change In human nature It re- 
luires no one to give up more than h*- 
gain On the contrary. It afforils a 
Incentive for all members of thi 
fLm to pull together becauae "of the 
Ultimate reward which will be made 
available for all 

Kvery employer in the ITnited Statea 
can make his own i- a RtK-k 

of Uibraltar against of tndua- 

l^lrial peace and American ^ . 

he wants to and has th^ lo it 
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— and wc suggest you investi- 
gate if you want 3 most reliable 
picture of how your plant is be- 
ing guarded by watchmen when 
workers are away. 

A CHICAGO 
WATCHCLOCK 
SUPERVISORY 
SYSTEM wilt 
meet your indi- 
vidual need— - 
from a small la 
a many acre size 
plant. 
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The CASE for 
DISTRIBUTION 

A limifed supply of 
reprints available. 
Price lOj^^ per copy, 
$6 per hundred. 

Write 

NATION'S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C* 



fContimied from patfe 1-? J 
trol seemed remote. It remained for John 
Ring line's young nephews. John RingUng 
North and Henry Ringling North, to per* 
form the seemingly impossible. Both 
Yale graduates. John North had received 
buflinesa experience from working with 
real estate and investment firms, w^hile 
Mb younger brother^ Henry, was doing 
newspaper work. Both had acquired cir* 
cus experience from having traveled sev* 
eral seasons with their uncle's shows. In 
the fall of 1937. John North, then only 
34, in the true Horatio Alger style raised 
the necessary 1 1,000,000, the balance due 
on John Ringling's original note, and in 
the nick of time paid off his uncle*s 
creditors. 

Armed with intelligence, determina- 
tion and a natural sense of Ringling 
showmanship, the North brothers set out 
to win back the show for the Ringllng 
family. Their first steps were to purchase 
a gorilla for $10,000 and to hire a Broad- 
way designer to style the costumes for 
the coming circus season. 

The gorilla, which proved to be the 
most profitable investment in Ringling 
history, is now famed as Gargantua the 
Great. The hiring of an expert coatumer 
was merely the first of the Norths' moves 
to modernize the circus. In line with such 
progress! veness have been the air-con- 
ditioning of the big top, the Introduction 
of a blue canvas big top which allows the 
spectacular aerial acts to appear to ad- 
vantage, the elimination of draft horses 
and substitution of trucks and tractors. 



John Ringling North's first few months 
as acting head of the great Ringling 
organization were filled with misfortune. 

When the show arriverl in New York 
to open at Madison Square Garden the 
union trouble, which was eventually to 
close the show, started. In 1937 the 
show's management uniler John Ring- 
ling's creditors had signed a five-year 
closed shop union contract with the 
newly formed Circus Division of the 
American Federation of Actors, an A, 
of L. union. This union included in its 
ranks both performers and laborers, all 
of whom found it necessary to join the 
union to hold their jobs and were willing 
to do so because the current prosperity 
of the ahf>w assured them full salaries 
and a long season. The year 1937 was 
one of the l>est years in the history 
of out- door show business. 

Under the new union the circus work- 
ingmcn found their pay doubled. Instead 
of $30 a month plus meals and a berth 
on the show train, they now received 
$60 and the same living conditions. The 
union was of course popular with them. 
For performers the union did little. Their 
pay was raised slightly, in many cases 
only a dollar or two per week. But it was 
not the lack of substantial raises that 
made the union unpopular with the per* 
formers, it was the fact that they were 
made to join the same union as the work- 
tngnien who far outnumbered them and 
with whom a traditional hostility had 
always existed. 

Consequently, in the spring of 1938. 
John Ringling North, ever mindful of the 




The cost of making soup for 1,600 persons is a small part 
of the ^18,000 daily expenciiture it takes to run the show 
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$1*000.000 loan which he had to retire 
iHd foi^se€*ing a poor reason ahead 
{WSB was nearly as ba<! as 1937 had 
been good) realized I he iioceBsity of low- 
ering: the work minion's wnj^es. The 
union refused to allow such a reduction. 

First hovstilities broke out in the Gar- 
den when union leaders suddenly called 
all working men out on strike. A tem- 
porary compromise was made after three 
performances had been given without 
their aid. Those three prog^rams created 
a unique chapter in circus history* 



Performers hiistted props 

REFUSING to strike, the performeis, 
who had never benetited from the union, 
true to the traditions of their profession, 
determined that the show^ w^ould go on. 
They not only w^ent through their own 
routines but volunteered as workingmen. 
Between their own turns, clowns, acro- 
bats and animal trainers tug^g^ed at ropes, 
hung nets, hustled props. It was such 
coopei ation that carried on the show^ and 
forced the union to a compromise. 

When the circus moved outdoors un- 
der canvas further trouble developed, 
due in most part to the union demands 
that the workingmen's wages be main- 
tained at $60 a month, whereas the FUng- 
Itng management claimed a 25 per cent 
reduction was necessary. The climax 
came in June when the w^orkingmen 
struck in Scranton. 

John Ringling North*s decision to send 
the show* back to winter quarters in 
Sarasota, Fla,, was a great shock to the 
union leaders, whose own welfare de* 
pended upon a full season's work for its 
members, as well as to the performers 
who were thrown out of work through 
no fault of their own. 

The red and silver show train of the 
Ringling Brothers and Bamum & Bailey 
Circus arrived in Sarasota July 1. On the 
fourth, 20 cars of equipment together 
with, the outstandmg Ringling show acts 
left Sarasota, arriving four days later 
in Redfield, S. D., to be combined with 
the non-union AI Barnes Circus, the 
only other operating Ringling unit. 

Outmaneuvered. the union compro- 
mised the wage dispute and, in 1939. the 
big Ringling show went out again. 
Through shrewd economies and a draw- 
ing progfram, the circus returned a good 
profit for the season, which, together 
with that of the previous year, has re- 
tired the greater portion of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company*s loan and re- 
turned the "Greatest Show on Earth" to 
the full control of the Ringling family. 

Ringling Brothers and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus is definitely big business. 
Last year it played to about 4,000,000 
persons. Value of the show's physical 
assets is hard to determine. Since there 
is almost no demand for circus equip- 
ment, liquidation would be impossible. 
However, $3,000,000 is probably a con- 
servative estimate. 

included in the Ringling circus proper- 
ties are the winter quarters, principally 
in Sarasota, where* the year around, 
crews are forever getting ready for 
"next year's*' show. There every year in 
a huge sail loft a new big top is made 
by a crew of veteran sail makers. 

If you can imagine moving a good- 




THE Stamp 

that almost licked Lucy. .~ 

\\ zs the stamp that Lucy didn't lick^ — enough! It came 
off the letter. The letter came back* Another firm got 
the big order. And Lucy got bawled out! Too bad . , . 
a Pilnev-Boucs Postage Meter mighl have saved bolh 

A meter stamp prhiied by the Postage Meter, 
is on the envelope for keeps ! It's custom made, in any 
postage denomination needed for any class of mail. 
Cancelled and postmarked as printed, it saves the 
letter two postoffke operations, sends it on its way 
earlier. It's counted automatically by the Meter, making 
postage accounting easier, more accurate! It can't 
be '^borrowed'' or traded; is valueless except on your 
business mail • . . And with the stamp, the Postage 
Meter prints an advertising slogan, seals the envelope 
simultaneously . . . mails faster than manual mailing, 
saves office time, saves extra help on peak mailings . . . 
and invariably cuts postage costs* 

Lucy knows all about a Postage Meter, now. 
You ought to know, too. There's a model for every 
business, large or small Call our nearest office for a 
demonstration in yours — on your own maih 

Biauihfs In ft n mi If it I f/ViVs. Ci^rmitlf your tihphmu directory 
IN CAXAD.A ; 1 Ih' Cnritifiitin Posiafif MvU rs & M^irhiru-s Co.. Ltd 
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sized factory every day. you have aome 
Ldea of the necessarily detailed organiza- 
tion which John Ringltng North heads. 
Almost each day in the 26 week outdoor 
season the four train loa<ifi of equipment 
and 1,600 working-men and performers 
move from town to town. Last year the 
show gave 383 performance?? in 124 dif- 
ferent cities from Portland. Maine, to 
San Francisco, Eilrnonton, Alberta, to 
Corpus Chrlsti* Texas. It travelled 17.117 
miles in jumps varying in length from 
ten to 457 miles. 

Economics of the circus business are 
about as one would imagine. Naturally 
the show's welfare depemls upon general 
prosperity. This year the fUngling 
Brothers and Barnuni St Bailey Circus 



is the only Ringling unit on the road. 
Naturally auch a mobile industry as 
the circus is able to take advantage of 
sectional booma and avoid areas of local 
depression. The route, laid out four 
weeks in advance, is determined as a 
result of checking by Ringling officials 
of crop and employment conditions, size 
of retail sales and bank deposits. 

So. if John Ringling North brings the 
"Greatest Show on Earth" to your city 
this season, you can be pretty sure that 
it is enjoying better than average pros* 
perily. And. if he does, you will see, com- 
plete with aLr-conditioned big top. the 
contemporary exponent of a grand 
American institution under the direction 
of its rightful heirs^ the Hlngiings. 



How NOT to Win a War 
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WonUmtrd from page 2ft > 
or 60 cylinders. Then it w^aa livom under- 
sized. 

The mistake in that apparently simple 
little notation lay in the last half of It^ 
in that note. **P.D. :+: ,00025." Such a 
limit of plus or minus one- fourth of one 
one'thousandih of an inch in tapping or 
threading is entirely impractical in pro- 
duction work. It Is bad enough in tool 
work and it is used there only in making 
gauges or some other special applica- 
tion. In addition. H was entirely un- 
necessary in this particular case. A limit 
of plus or minus one one -thousandth of 
an inch would have been fair; a limit of 
plus two one-thousandths of an inch and 
mlnuB one one -thousandth of an Incli 
would have been good for the job. 

But* no? The drawing said plus or 
minus one-fourth of one one- thousandth 
of an inch and the inspection depart- 
ment w^as determined to adhere to it. 
No one ever found out how the inspec- 
tion department knew that their gauges 
were accurate enough to check such an 
impractical limit. By the rules of gauge 
making that gauge must be accurate 
to a limit of plus or minus one-fortieth 
of one one-thousandth of an inch. In 
those days we had no known method of 
checking the pitch diameter of a thread 
to such a limit. It was simply the in- 
spector's guess that the gauge did meet 
requirements. Even today, with our fluid 
and electrical gauging systems and oth> 
er modern equipment, I would say that 
no one could definitely guarantee the 
pitch diameter of a thread to be meas- 
ured accurately to one-fortieth of one 
one-thousandth of an inch. 

Then there was another factor. In any 
tapped hole the faces of the thread are 
rough in varying degrees. Even though 
the diameter may be perfectly correct, 
rough thread faces would prevent the 
smaller diameter of the gauge from en- 
tering, thus causing rejection. Converse- 
ly, if those threads happened to come 
out unusuaJiy smooth, the smaller gauge 
might enter freely but without shake 
and the larger diameter could be 
screwed in by using light force. Again 
the cylinder would be rejected. 

Thus we faced the condition of not 



only getting a tap which had a certain 
exact dimension but also of llnding one 
w*hich would cut with a certain degree of 
smoothness. Day after day was spent 
in the tool room lapping taps and at- 
tempting to create some having the prop- 
er proportions. Once in a w^hlle we suc- 
ceeded. That little notation on the draw- 
ing sent thousands of doMara' worth of 
Liberty Motor cylinders into the scrap 
pile. Obviously this situation could not go 
on forever. It came to a climax suddenly 
and unexpectedly one day. 

That day had been particularly bad. 
We hardly managed to get a cylinder 
past the inspection department The 
scrap heap of Liberty Motor cylindera 
grew into a miniature mountain. 

Our production man became boiling 
mad. Fortunately the Government's 
Chief Inspector crossed his path when 
he was hottest He grabbed that in- 
spector by the ami and led him to the 
junk pile. All his pleading and arguing 
was useless. The inspector refused to 
pass the cylinders, they did not conform 
to his gauges. 

Thoroughly hostile now, the produc- 
tion man led the inspector across the 
machine shops to the assembly floor 
where they were assembling the Liberty 
Motors. He draggeil the inspector U> the 
place where they were assembling the 
cam shaft housing onto the cylinders. He 
made him stand ofl to one side and watch 
the assembler who, under the watchful 
eyes of his own inspectors, picked up a 
random %-24 tap from the bench and 
hand'tapped that same hole which had 
stopped his production. That asaemhler 
was forcing the tap side wise to make it 
cut the thread larger, protiucing, there- 
by, a normally oversized hole so that the 
stud would enter freely. 

Right there those two men fought out 
the battle which Involved the saving of 
lives and the saving of thousands of 
dollars. The production man finally won 
a broader limit and hundreds of Liberty 
Motor cylinders which had been destined 
for the scrap heap were sent into the 
production lines. 

We have now had an opportunity of 
studying a few of the mistakes of 1917- 
18. These were not all. I have simply 



chosen five mistakes in different classifi- 
cations. The first of these was lack of 
proper forethought in organization; the 
second, the waste of valuable time and 
money; the third, the unintentional 
sabotage prompted by the desires of per- 
sonal gain; the fourth, the complete lack 
of cooperation and the fifth, but not the 
least, the danger and cost created by ap- 
parently mmor figures and notes on 
drawings. 

As we look over these mistakes we 
find that, invariably, they were created 
by the hysteria and emotion which the 
World War brought upon us so suddenly 
and by the fact that we permitted these 
emotions to overcome our better judg- 
ment. Let's not repeat them. 

In many cases competent and trained 
men were sent to the front who could 
have contributed far more to winning 
the war If they had been left behind to 
help in getting the proper equipment to 
our fighting forces. 

Today, as we stand in the shadow of 
another conflict, let's use our heads in- 
stead of our emotions. 

Organize mechanical ability 

SHOULD we be so unfortunate as to be 
drawn into this conflict, the first step 
should be to draft all men of mechanical 
ability. 

These should be divided into three 
broad classifications. 

The first and most important classifi- 
cation should include all men who are 
capable of making mechanical draw* 
ings- These men, regardless of age or 
physical condition, should be assigned 
to the proper industries. This one classi- 
fication was responsible for the most 
delaying mechanical mistakes of 1917- 
18, This applies to both engineering and 
tools. The second classification should in- 
clude all men who are capable of reading 
drawings and who can operate the 
lathes, the milling machines, the planers, 
the grinders and those other machines of 
the shop. These men will be moert vital 
In the making of the badly needed tools, 
jigs, fixtures and gauges. 

At this writing these two clasaifitca- 
tions offer to the United States its great- 
est headache, as the shortage of skilled 
mechanics in both of these classifica- 
tions is rapidly becoming well recog- 
nized. In addition, capable men of these 
two classifications, if properly placed, 
can do more to save lives and dollars 
than any other group T can imagine. 

The third classification should be the 
assemblers and garage type of me- 
chanic; men who can assemble, tear 
down and rebuild motors, ears, planes 
and kindred mechanisms and keep them 
operating. These men should be divided 
into two groups. The younger and more 
physically fit should be sent with our 
fighting forces to maintain the equip- 
ment. The older and physically Incapaci- 
tated should remain at homt for the 
same purpose- 

If we v^ill remember that modem 
warfare is more a test of machinery than 
it Is of men, we will do our utmost to 
conserve our mechanical strength. 

Let's not forget that skilled me- 
chanics are not made in a day, a week, 
a month or a year. 






w The inherent advantages which 
Ihe beli conveyor has brought to 
modern industry^faster production 

and lower costs — ate further enhanced when the belt itself has 
the capacities of Republic Conveyor Belting for long consiani 
service, uninterrupted by troublesome delays. There is a Re* 
public Belt buill to provide this type of performance in oil 
fields of materials handling , . . carrying anything from wheat 
to rocks. Rubber compounds and duck of highest altainable 
quoUty, with a design mechanically balanced for the particu- 
lar service, make the best belt for the iok Operating costs are 
reduced lo a minimum by the increased belt life which results. 
All Republic Conveyor and Elevolor Bells are permanenlly 
protected against mildew by the exclusive Provar Process, 
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the UNITED STATES 
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displays the talents of fifty-three painters — representing 
each state, territory and possession — and three hundred 
International Business Machines Corporation research en- 
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Before you could 
do this, 

Western Electric 
did this 




iKlt l^lL I' piiU-s, truok>^ rapper: lhari KllUKHj itiiiig!^ 

entering intvk telepliuiie «er% irj-, l^irrhuisin*^ ia one i^X four 
re»puiii:iibiLitit!H Western Elec1ri<^ in the Bell Sy&leiu. 



MAINTJFACTlfKED qikI a^-i uihlnl .126 (Mi i e^i lo niak*- your 
telephoue. Wi^ttterii UiM'irir proiiuie^ 4H<.(1(MI ililTt-ri'iil ilt^- 
gi^na^ of appuratuH fur llic uuli^Jiwide Bell Telephone i$ervtce# 





DELIVKREO zill these priKlut'tH to your ti^t-phone company* 
Tbibt giant reel repretsentu the amount euhle aioue shipped 
to New Eni^luud lu repair the ^38 liurrieane daitifige. 



INSTALLED telephone ccutrnl ofticea. those inlrieiite hwileh* 
tn^ f^enter^ eontuiiiinj^ in a Hiii|^le exehiiiige ihimsuiuis f»f 
miles of wire and millions of eleetrieal eonueetjoiiii. 



Western Etectric 



< . . IS bfick of your 
Bell Telephone service 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 




grip a 
Wheel 



rror grasp 
this Bottle 



You can enjoy those moments 
at the wheel of your car with no 
thought of what made your car 
possible. And you can enjoy re* 
freshing moments with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola without knowing how 
the pause that rejreshes with ice- 
cold Coca-Cola came Co be part 
of American life. But the fact 
that you can do both are typical 
American stories. 

Everybody knows that ice-cold 
Coca-Cola is never far from 
where you are. But it took years 



for Coca-Cola to get there. First 
it had a good start* — with a prod- 
uct that was good. It brought a 
new and delicious taste to the 
America of fifty-four years ago. 
Soon more and more people 
made it a practice to pause at 
soda fountains to enjoy the life, 
sparkle and taste of ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. 

Right there was created the 
pause that refreshes. And right 
there Coca-Cola began to go 
somewhere. Soda fountains be- 




came America's meeting place. 
Bottling plants grew up every- 
where to serve city and village 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola. Trucks, 
cartons, coalers, new fountain 
dispensers did their job of plac* 
ing Coca-Cola within easy reach 
of your thirst, — around the cor- 
ner from anywhere* 

Thus Coca-Cola grew taco 
American life . . . placed there by 
your acceptance of pure, whole- 
some, delicious refreshmenL 




Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows . * * and have made 
the pause thai refreshes 
Americans favorite moment. 




CONTACTORS'^ CAN'T WAIT FOR WEIGHT, EITHER 



A split second is an eternity in the eleotrii al con- 
tactor pictured here. Know what happens? 

For instance, you have an electric motor to start 
or stop — fast! So you operate a control switcli. 
Tim contactor shuts or opens with a hang! 

A split second is too long to wait for ihr i'< mtactor 
to act. It has to move as fast as llrought itseH'. 

Which is no place for the dragging irunlia of need- 
less weight. That's why the moving parts are die 
castings of light, strong alloys of Alcoa Alnminunu 

Riglil along with ihe light weight, the maker got 
in these die castings the strength, the guts, to stand 
II [} under the repeated shocks and heating these 
moving parts must take. 



Many of the stationary parts also are Aluminum 
die (castings. In some cases the high eh^t*triral con- 
ductivity of Aluminum is importatit. In others, 
inserts of other metals are cast integrally, and 
assend)ly time is saved. And in every part, the 
accuracy of these die castings called for small 
finishing expense. 

Like every user of Alcoa Alumimim, this manu- 
facturer acquired a whole set of advantages, when 
he adopted the fundamental principle of lightness 
in moving parts. 

We Ctiii help you acquire like advantages in 
your business* Aluminum Company of America. 
2125 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 



*A!<tgnetiriti!t opfrutt'd ^witvhes, to you. 




ALCOA -ALUMINUM 



LUCKIES' FINER TOBACCO 
MEANS LESS NICOTINE 



Authoritative tests reveal that Luckies' finer tobaccos 
contain less nicotine than any other leading brand! 



Here's the natural result of buying 
finer, selected cigarette tobacco for 
Lucky Strike. The average nicotine 
contentof Luckies* forovertwo years, 
has been 12 \l less than the average 
of the four other leading brands*-- 
less than any one of them. 

This fact is proven by authorita- 
tive testsand confirmed, from time to 
time, by independent laboratories. 



You see, each year we exhaustively 
analyze tobaccos before purchase. 
Thus our buyers can select the leaf 
that is rich and mellov^, yet mild 
and low in nicotine content — then 
buy it up. 

The result — a cigarette of finer, 
rich and mellow tobacc(>s with a 
naturally lower nicotine content. 
Have you tried a Lucky lately? 



With men who know tobacco best- it's luckies 2 to i 




i NICOTINE CONTENT 
OF LEADING BRANDS 

from iohuory 1931 rhmugh March 1940^ 
Lucky Sft'tkm hctt hcid an av^m^a nieotin* 
content of 2.03 portt p«r hundrad — 
ing 9 . fi 2% Isti nicoMn* conlant than Branif A; 
21.09% thttn erond B; T5 41% f«ft than 
Brond C; 3.81% l*tt Ihan Brand 



